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The  Elk  Creek  Hotel  was  the  terminus  of  the  Elk  Creek  Toll  Road  to  Cannon  Beach 
in  the  1890's,  located  about  where  the  Bell  Harbor  Motel  is  now  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Ecola  Creek  bridge.  On  the  horse  is  Joseph  Walsh  who  homesteaded  near  Arch 
Cape.  At  far  right  is  the  Elk  Creek  Stage  wagon.  Cannon  Beach  From  the  Beginning 
is  the  featured  exhibit  at  the  Heritage  Museum,  extended  to  run  through  January 
15th.  (CCHS  photo  #538-400E.) 


A  tum-of-the-century  "Horseless  Carriage"  at  the  entrance  to  Gearhart  Park,  which 
was  also  the  name  of  the  railroad  station  at  Gearhart.  (CCHS  photo  #2285-020.) 
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COVER:  The  Fred  Meyer  Building  on  Commer¬ 
cial  Street  in  Astoria  (where  Fabricland  is  now), 
circa  1941.  Fred  Meyer  invested  in  Astoria  after 
the  1922  fire,  leasing  the  building  to  the  F.  W. 
Woolworth  dime  store  and  the  Astoria  Public 
Market  (with  individually  owned  bakery,  produce 
and  meat  markets).  Fred  Meyer's  store  opened  in 
the  Astoria  Public  Market  on  July  9, 1932  and 
served  the  area  through  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II  years.  (CCHS  photo  #2606-400F.) 
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CUMTUX:  Chinook  jargon: 

'To  know  . . .  acknowledge ...  to  inform." 


CLAJSgjfest 


The  Fred  Meyer  store  returning  to  Clatsop 
County  has  roots  here  established  by  its 
founder: 


Fred  G.  Meyer  (1886-1978)  purchased 
property  on  Commercial  Street  in  As¬ 
toria  and  erected  a  building  in  1925 
(where  Fabricland  is  now).  The  F.  W. 
Woolworth  5,  10  and  15-cent  store 
opened  in  the  east  half  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  on  August  29, 1925,  with  P.  Sumner 
Dennon,  manager.  Individually  owned 
shops  organized  as  the  Astoria  Public 
Market  opened  in  the  west  half:  a  meat 
market  by  B.  Hager  (later  Czar  Nasser); 
a  produce  department  by  C.  Funkhouse 
(later  Ralph  Shaw),  and  a  bakery  by 
Harry  Hiatt  (who  later  purchased  Mor¬ 
row"  s  Bakery  now  known  as  the  Danish 
Maid  Bakery).  Fred  Meyer  brought  in 
his  grocery  store  in  1932. 

• 

Fred  Meyer  personally  superintended  the 
opening  of  his  Astoria  store  on  July  9, 1932. 
Fie  said:  " 1  have  felt  myself  a  part  of  Astoria 
ever  since  1  acquired  property  here  and  put 
up  a  building  (in  1925).  I  still  have  the  faith 
in  Astoria  I  had  when  I  made  my  first  invest¬ 
ment  here.  Where  a  man's  money  is,  his  heart 
is  also.  Iam  putting  in  this  line  of  groceries 
in  connection  with  a  meat  market,  bakery  and 


fruit  and  vegetable  stand  to  follow  the  mod¬ 
ern  idea  of  consolidating  such  departments  in 
one  location." 


Fred  Meyer  had  been  in  the  grocery  bus¬ 
iness  25  years  when  he  opened  his 
Astoria  store.  He  put  one  of  his  ex¬ 
perienced  managers,  L.  Spoffard,  in 
charge  of  the  store,  and  hired  local  help. 
Later  managers  were  Carl  A.  Thorsnes 
(1938)  and  Arthur  K.  Owen  (1942).  In  the 
July  8,  1932  newspaper  advertisement, 
C&H  sugar  was  5  lbs.  for  19c,  S&W  coffee 
29c  lb.,  doughnuts  15c  dozen,  and  Swift 
ham  35c  lb. 


Fred  Meyer  “brought  low  prices  to  Astoria" 
during  the  Depression  and  World  War  II 
years,  from  1932  to  1944.  Due  to  shortages 
and  merchandising  difficulties  incident  to 
World  War  II,  he  decided  to  discontinue  at 
Astoria  and  sold  the  building  to  a  California 
corporation,  closing  on  December  2, 1944. 

• 

Eugene  Lowe,  former  manager  of  the 
Astoria  Safeway  Store,  and  Czar  Nasser 
who  owned  the  meat  market,  formed  a 
partnership  to  continue  operations  as  the 
Astoria  Public  Market.  The  opening  ad 
appeared  on  December  5, 1944  announc¬ 
ing  Nasser  &  Lowe  for  groceries, 
Nasser's  for  meat,  Shaw's  for  vegetables 
and  Steinbock  for  drugs.  Market  Drug 
Co.  manager  Harry  Steinbock  had  his 
own  pharmacy  from  1937  to  1975,  and 
was  the  Mayor  of  Astoria  for  four  terms, 
1959-1975.  Lowe  sold  the  Astoria  Public 
Market  to  Bruce  Tanner  in  1975,  becom¬ 
ing  Thrift  way  at  Youngs  Bay  Plaza 
where  the  Food  Pavilion  is  now. 
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Clatsop  County's  Favorite  Son 


The  Gentleman  from  Oregon 

by  Evelyn  Hankel 


ENDELL  WYATT— native 
Oregonian  who  became  a 
national  figure  through  distinguished 
service  in  Congress  and  throughout  his 
extensive  career  in  intelligence  and  law, 
has  always  been  a  favorite  son  of  Clat¬ 
sop  County  and  the  Northwest  Coast. 

Wendell  is  the  second  child,  first  son, 
of  H.  H.  Wyatt,  a  rugged  pioneer  to 
Oregon  who  was  born  in  a  sod  hut  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Jane  Smith  Wyatt,  a  native  of 
Port  Townsend,  Washington.  Wendell's 
sister,  Maxine,  presently  lives  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

The  Wyatt  family  lived  in  Portland 
during  Wendell's  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  years.  He  remembers  fondly  the 
pre-war  years  as  a  student  of  Jefferson 
High,  and  the  two  years  spent  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  He  elected  to  serve  as 
a  copy  boy  for  The  Oregonian  for  ex¬ 
perience  that  third  year  instead  of  col¬ 
lege,  after  which  his  true  career  began  to 
inspire  his  life. 


Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt. 


Wendell  chose  to  study  law  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  and  graduated  #1 
in  his  class  of  1941 .  Standing  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  he  became  noteworthy  of 
more  than  one  offer  for  his  consideration. 
He  received  an  appointment  from  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  left  for  Washington, 
D.C.  where  he  served  for  ten  months 


Wendell  Wyatt  with  former  boss,  F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
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Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt  with  his  wife,  Faye. 


With  President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
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only,  leaving  that  office  to  join  the  Marine 
Air  Corps. 

Served  in  Marine  Air  Corps 
The  disastrous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
just  before  his  college  year  was 
completed  had  a  serious  affect  on  Wyatt 
and  many  of  his  classmates.  He  chose 
the  Marine  Air  Corps  for  his  service,  and 
spent  the  war  years  as  combat  navigator- 
bombardier  in  the  South  Pacific  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

President  of  Bar  Association 
Wyatt's  return  to  Oregon  in  1946 
brought  him  to  Astoria,  where  he  began 
his  law  career  in  partnership  with  Ex- 
Govemor  Alb  in  Walter  Norblad.  The 
law  firm  of  Norblad  with  added  mem¬ 
bers  MacDonald  and  Dean  became  well 
established  in  Clatsop  County  during  the 
1950's.  Wyatt  became  president  of  the 
Clatsop  County  Bar  Association  in  1950, 
and  then  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State 
Bar's  Board  of  Governors  from  1952  to 
1955. 

The  Wyatt  Family 
Wendell  Wyatt  has  three  children. 
Ann  Wyatt  lives  in  New  York  City  and  is 
involved  in  social  work.  Jane  Wyatt  lives 
in  San  Francisco  and  is  a  professional 
jeweler.  His  son,  Bill  Wyatt,  was  bom  in 
Astoria  and  presently  is  the  President  of 
the  Oregon  Business  Council,  and  lives 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  In  1962,  Wendell 
met  and  married  Faye  Hill,  who  came  to 
Oregon  from  her  home  state  of  Kansas, 
then  by  way  of  Hood  River  to  Astoria. 
Wendell  and  the  lovely  Faye  have  been 
happily  together  for  25  years.  Faye's 
children  are  Sandy  Kingley  of  Stockton, 
California,  and  Larry  Hill  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  They  proudly  share  four 
grandchildren  to  date. 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1964 
November,  1964  saw  Wendell  Wyatt 
as  the  newly-elected  Congressman  from 
Oregon's  First  District.  Shortly  after  his 
election,  he  was  invited  to  speak  at  the 
Multnomah  Bar  Association's  monthly 


Wendell  Wyattbeing  sworn  in  for  his 
first  term  in  1964  by  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  McCormick. 


dinner  meeting  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in 
Portland.  His  interesting  talk  that  eve¬ 
ning  parodied  his  move  from  Astoria  to 
Washington  D.C.  with  the  catchy  title, 
"From  Trials  to  Tribulations" .  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Washington  he  was  "sworn  in" 
for  this  first  term  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  John  McCormick. 

Now  a  full-fledged  Representative 
from  Oregon,  Wyatt  was  immediately 
enveloped  in  our  nation's  problems, 
with  ever  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  its  progress.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  served  most  effectively 
for  six  years.  Under  Minority  Leader, 
Gerald  Ford,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
task  force  to  reform  the  House  Seniority 
System.  The  result  was  a  complete  re¬ 
newal  document  by  the  committee.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  U.S.  Ja¬ 
panese  Parliamentary  Conference.  His 
first  four  years  were  spent  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee.  It  was 
in  1955  that  Wendell  Wyatt  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Oregon  Republican 
Central  Committee. 

Regatta  Admiral  in  1970 

Clatsop  County  called  Wendell  Wyatt 
home  in  August  of  1970  to  serve  as 
Honorary  Admiral  of  Astoria's  biggest 
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With  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 


Congressman  Wyatt  listening  to  a  witness  during  testimony  at  a  hearing  about  South 
Koreans  fishing  for  salmon  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  On  the  panel  from  left  to  right: 
Senator  Bob  Packwood  and  Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt  of  Oregon,  Rep.  Howard  Pollack  of 
Alaska,  and  Rep.  Tom  Foley  of  Washington. 
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event  of  the  year,  the  Astoria  Regatta. 
That  was  a  great  year  for  the  water  festi¬ 
val.  Kathleen  Poindexter  was  elected 
Queen,  and  was  escorted  by  the  Oregon 
Congressman  in  reviewing  the  Regatta 
events. 

Education  &  Environment  Advocate 

In  1971  Wendell  Wyatt  was  a  member 
of  a  group  of  Congressmen  on  a 
European  tour  to  discuss  nuclear  power. 
In  1972  he  won  his  5th  term  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  with  the  faith  of  his  beloved 
Oregon  again  with  him,  and  a  vote  mar¬ 
gin  seldom  seen  in  politics.  The  next 
year,  1973,  Clatsop  Count/s  news¬ 
papers  printed  the  text  of  his  speech  on 
the  wood  crises  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  part  from  a  June  8, 1975  Ci¬ 
tation  issued  by  Oregon  State  University 
we  find  that  Wendell  was  "instrumental 
in  the  location  of  federal  foresty,  or¬ 
namentals  and  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  research  units  on  this  university's 
campus  and  a  strong  advocate  of  vo¬ 
cational  and  higher  education  every¬ 
where  .  .  .  convinced  that  Oregon's 


forests  hold  long-range  keys  to  the  future 
economic  and  environmental  well-being 
of  Oregon  and  the  Northwest,  his  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  have  brought  improved  for¬ 
esty  practices  on  both  public  and  private 
lands  and  the  establishment  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Head  Scenic  Research  Area  on  the 
coast." 

Sought  to  Improve  Salmon  Runs 

Wyatt  was  ever  instrumental  in  ap¬ 
propriating  money  for  improved  salmon 
runs,  with  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  local  fish¬ 
ing  industry.  He  often  spoke  to  the  As¬ 
toria  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  salmon 
hatcheries,  and  pursued  fund  release  for 
Columbia  River  research  work  in  1970. 

Retired  from  Congress  in  1975 

After  ten  years  in  our  nation's  capitol, 
Wendell  Wyatt  and  family  yearned  for 
return  to  Oregon.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  he  decided  to  retire  volun¬ 
tarily  to  practice  the  first  career  of  his 
choice,  an  Attorney-at-Law.  In  1975  the 
family  adjusted  to  Oregon  life  once  more 
as  Wendell  joined  the  firm  of  Swabe,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Wyatt,  Moore  and  Roberts  in 
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Portland.  The  same  year,  a  State  of 
Oregon  Certificate  reads: 

Know  Ye,  That  reposing  special  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  capacity,  integrity  and 
fidelity  of  Wendell  Wyatt  a  citizen  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  I,  Tom  McCall,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  said  State,  by  these  presents,  Ap¬ 
point  and  Commission  the  said  Wendell 
Wyatt  as  a  member,  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Port  of  Portland  for  a  term  beginning 
January  11,  1975  and  ending  January  10, 
1979.  (signed)  Tom  McCall,  Governor. 

Active  Life  in  Oregon 

Being  a  member  of  a  prestigious  law 
firm  did  not  confine  Wyatt  to  a  sedate 
life.  Soon  he  was  called  upon  to  answer 
to  many  above  and  beyond”  activities 
like  Commissioner  of  the  Port  of  Port¬ 
land.  Though  now  living  in  Portland, 
Wendell  and  Faye  retain  a  deep  feeling 
and  a  close  connection  to  everything  in 
Clatsop  County  and  to  their  many 
friends  in  the  area.  Wendell  is  a  charter 
member  on  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society's  expanded  board.  Their  mem¬ 
bership  in  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  As¬ 


toria,  The  Astoria  Golf  and  County  Club, 
and  attachments  to  the  scenic  Pacific 
Coast  have  never  waned.  They  are  more 
than  visitors  to  this  area  frequently. 

To  this  present  day  when  his  law  firm 
is  Schwabe,  Williamson  and  Wyatt  in  the 
Pacwest  Center  in  Portland,  Wendell  can 
be  found  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Bohemia,  Inc.,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Multnomah  Kennel  Club  and 
First  Farwest  Insurance  Company. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  is  as  ever 
genial  and  genuine,  an  Oregonian  to  be 
remembered  always. 

Photographs 

1.  Courtesy  of  Chase  Ltd.,  Washington, 

2.  through  10.  From  the  Wyatt  Family 
Collection. 


Author  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  has  written  many  of 
the  articles  published  in  CUMTUX  starting  with 
the  first  issue  in  1980,  and  was  CUMTUX  editor 
from  1986  to  1988.  A  native  Astorian  of  the 
pioneer  Leahy  family  and  retired  teacher,  she  is  co¬ 
author  of  Clatsop  and  Tillamook  County  history 
textbooks  used  in  the  schools,  and  a  devoted  his¬ 
torian. 
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Crimping:  Fact  or  Folklore? 


Shanghai  Days  in  Astoria 

by  Denise  Albom 


River  commerce  and  the  sea  have  played 
an  undeniably  crucial  role  in  shaping  Clat¬ 
sop  County  history.  The  Columbia  River  pro¬ 
vided  contacts  with  Portland  and  with 
seafaring  men,  practically  the  only  ongoing 
external  influences  felt  by  early  coastal  set¬ 
tlers.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  study  our 
community  separately  from  maritime 
history,  and  from  certain  aspects  of  Portland 
history. 

SHANGHAIING  RANKS  among 
the  more  colorful,  less  credible 
memories  of  America's  age  of  sail — a 
period  spanning  the  nineteenth  century 
and  approximately  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth — and  the  topic  naturally 
attracts  sensationalism,  exaggeration, 
and  wild  disbelief. 

In  a  broad  sense,  to  shanghai  someone 
was  to  kidnap  a  man  for  a  forced  term  of 
labor  aboard  a  deep-sea  vessel  (the  vic¬ 
tim  too  easily  escaped  from  a  coast-wise 


ship),  or  to  trick  him  into  a  sea-faring  con¬ 
tract  in  any  way.  In  a  more  technical 
sense,  the  law  considered  any  sailor  who 
had  not  soberly  signed  ship's  articles  to 
be  shanghaied.  In  either  sense,  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  now  largely  unknown  or  thought 
to  be  legendary;  but  contemporary  evi¬ 
dence  confirms  some  of  the  legends,  and 
also  helps  explain  the  viability  of  the 
shanghaier's  profession,  more  generally 
called  "crimping"  in  those  days. 

Merchant  marine  crimping  dev¬ 
eloped  as  a  counterpart  to  the  naval  im¬ 
press  in  England,  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  While  press-gangs 
on  the  royal  government's  payroll  "re¬ 
cruited"  by  means  of  violence,  kidnap¬ 
ping  or  trickery,  commercial  seacaptains 
eventually  began  hiring  agents  to  do  the 
same.  The  practice  spread  to  foreign 
ports  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
crimps'  services  were  needed  every¬ 
where;  after  all,  a  shanghaied  man  soon 


Sailing  ship  docked  at  Astoria.  (CCHS  photo  #4027-349) 


deserted  and  then  had  to  be  replaced.  For 
as  long  as  maritime  working  conditions 
remained  inhuman,  the  shortage  of 
sailors  continued  in  many  countries,  and 
crimps  worked  the  docks. 

The  archtypical  crimp  was  a  shady 
waterfront  businessman  in  any  major 
American  port-town,  including  Portland 
and  Astoria.  Crimps  ran  sailor's  board¬ 
ing-houses,  saloons,  marine  supply 
stores,  and  brothels,  all  catering  to  visit¬ 
ing  seamen  either  on  shore-leave  or  be¬ 
tween  jobs  ("berths").  They  also  found 
the  seamen  new  berths,  or  "shipped" 
them,  either  with  or  without  their  con¬ 
sent.  The  captain  paid  a  fee  per  head,  om¬ 
inously  known  as  "blood-money",  for 
providing  crewmen  which  were  in  great 
demand.  Sometimes  the  crimp  also  col¬ 
lected  from  the  sailor's  wages  in  ad¬ 
vance,  for  real  or  imagined  debts. 

Lured  to  Sea 

Alfred  Clark's  personal  account  of  a 
shanghaiing  incident  in  1891,  as  related 
to  The  Oregonian  years  after  the  fact1, 
typifies  in  many  ways  the  more  dramatic 
cases  for  which  the  crimping  era  is  re¬ 
membered.  Just  off  the  farm  at  the  age  of 
21,  Clark  came  to  Portland  for  the  first 
time  and  was  befriended  by  "a  pleasant 
sort  of  fellow"  who  brought  him  to  the 
boardinghouse  owned  by  the  crimps 
Larry  Sullivan  and  Billy  Smith,  "the  best 
place  to  stay  in  town".  At  the  boarding¬ 
house,  Clark  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
party  aboard  a  riverboat,  replete  with 
food,  drink,  women,  dancing  and  a 
three-piece  orchestra.  The  riverboat  went 
to  Astoria,  where  the  party  continued 
ashore,  but  not  before  the  ten  guests  had 
signed  a  "passenger  list"  which  would 
supposedly  assure  their  transportation 
back  to  Portland.  Eventually  someone 
asked  the  inebriated  landsmen  if  they 
wouldn't  like  to  visit  a  deep-sea  full- 
rigged  ship,  and  all  went  aboard  the  T.  F. 
Oaks.  But  during  the  tour  of  the  vessel, 
Clark  and  the  other  visitors  suddenly 


found  themselves  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  then  handcuffed  and  locked  in  leg- 
irons  below  deck,  where  they  remained 
until  the  T.  F.  Oaks  was  well  out  to  sea. 
The  captain  explained  that  the  so-called 
"passenger  list"  was  actually  a  copy  of 
the  ship's  articles,  and,  with  proper  sig¬ 
natures,  all  was  legal. 

Clark  didn't  earn  anything  for  his 
four-month  voyage  on  the  T.  F.  Oaks.  He 
and  his  companions  had  unwittingly 
signed  on  as  Able  Bodied  Seamen  for  a 
salary  of  $30  per  month.  The  crimps  col¬ 
lected  a  two  month  advance  from  each 
man's  wages,  two  month's  worth  being 
the  maximum  amount  allowed  by  law. 
But  when  the  ten  sailors  turned  out  to  be 
inexperienced,  their  status  was  changed 
to  Ordinary  Seamen,  worth  $15  per 
month;  the  crimps  already  had  $60,  the 
salary  for  the  entire  trip. 

Clark  sailed  from  Le  Havre,  France, 
without  the  help  of  a  crimp,  and  became 
a  career  sailor,  eventually  returning  to 
Oregon  to  retire.  His  story  illustrates 
some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  the  crimping 
racket,  corroborated  by  other  sources. 

Alcohol  and  knock-out  drops 

Crimps  often  targeted  victims  who 
were  young  and  inexperienced,  new  in 
town  or  visiting,  alone,  and  unfamiliar 
with  waterfront  areas.  As  another  re¬ 
tired  mariner.  Spider  Johnson,  once  told 
a  journalist:  "I  know  one  ship  that  went 
out  of  Portland  which  had  two  real  sea¬ 
men  and  around  forty  plowboys  from 
the  midwest.  I  know  of  another 
ship. ..which  had  a  bull-teamster  signed 
on  as  bos'n."  As  in  the  riverboat  party, 
alcohol  figured  prominently  in  most 
shanghaiing  exploits.  Johnson  related 
that  "knock-out  drops  were  used  on  oc¬ 
casion"  in  drinks  served  in  waterfront 
bars,  "and  a  certain  local  druggist...  kept 
his  store  going  from  that  trade,  but  for  the 
most  past  it  was  hard  liquor  or  cash  that 
shanghaied  a  man."2 
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Flavel  dock  at  Astoria,  c.1870-1880.  (CCHS  photo  #4262-343) 


How  prosecution  was  avoided 

Deception  also  proved  a  useful  tool; 
sometimes  quite  elaborate  deception,  as 
Clark  described.  Crimps  usually  tried  to 
somehow  procure  signed  ships'  articles 
in  order  to  make  prosecution  for  shan¬ 
ghaiing  very  difficult.  But  apparently 
some  took  more  precautions  than  others: 
Bill  Smith,  one  of  the  crimps  responsible 
for  Clark's  tour  of  duty,  told  Johnson  that 
every  sailor  shipped  out  of  Portland  had 
signed  ships'  articles;  "or  at  least,  some¬ 
one  signed  the  articles  for  them."  But, 
"Astoria-that  was  something  else-  the^ 
actually  did  shanghai  men  down  there." 

As  Clark's  plight  also  demonstrates, 
the  law  allowed  crimps  plenty  of  room 
for  profit.  Besides  the  fact  that  a  creditor 
could  legally  fleece  a  sailor7 s  wages, 
desertion  laws  also  worked  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  shanghaiers.  Deserters  risked  im¬ 
prisonment  and  forfeiture  of  salary. 
Men  employed  as  "sailor  runners' ,  such 
as  the  one  who  recruited  Clark  for  Sul¬ 
livan  and  Smith's  boardinghouse,  also 
had  the  job  of  luring  seamen  to  jump  ship 
while  the  vessel  lay  in  harbor,  perhaps 
ostensibly  only  for  an  evening's  enter¬ 
tainment.  Once  ashore,  the  sailor  was  a 
fugitive  from  the  law,  and  without  pay, 


but  crimps  offered  credit  and  protection 
from  the  police,  in  return  for  which  the 
unfortunate  sailor  had  to  accept  a  berth 
arranged  by  the  crimp,  and  relinquish 
his  advance  wages.  In  this  and  other 
ways,  experienced  sailors  as  well  as 
landsmen  fell  victim  to  shanghaiers. 

Crimping  practices  apparently 
reached  Oregon  during  the  1870's,  with 
the  arrival  in  Portland  of  one  James  T urk, 
who  opened  a  boardinghouse  in  Port¬ 
land.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  shanghaied  his 
own  son!  "The  boy  had  been  playing 
around  with  bad  liquor  and  bad 
women".  Spider  Johnson  explained,  "so 
Jim  got  the  boy  drunk  and  loaded  him 
aboard  a  schooner.  Jim  collected  the 
blood-money  from  the  skipper,  too." 

"Pirate  City" 

The  rapid  growth  of  Columbia  River 
commerce  at  that  time  attracted  oppor¬ 
tunists,  many  of  them  ex-mariners,  to 
build  a  rough,  bawdy  and  notorious  wa¬ 
terfront  community  in  both  Astoria  and 
Portland.  Portland's  crimps  operated 
out  of  a  Barbary-coast-style  red-light  dis¬ 
trict  featuring  saloons  and  brothels  both 
on  land  and  on  barges  in  the  river,  and  a 
network  of  "shanghai  tunnels"  near 
shore.  (This  district  and  shanghai  tun- 
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nels  were  probably  near  the  present-day 
Burnside  Bridge.)  But  many  contem¬ 
poraries  considered  Astoria  a  more  haz¬ 
ardous  place.  In  a  period  when  Astoria's 
"floating  population"  of  seasonal  resi¬ 
dents  and  transients  heading  inland 
strained  the  stability  of  the  town,  her  rep¬ 
utation  for  waterfront  crime  spread  far 
and  wide.  "Wherever  you  go,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  you  are  asked  by  seafaring 
men,  captains,  mates,  and  sailors,  the 
first  question  is:  Did  you  come  from  As¬ 
toria,  the  pirate  city  by  the  sea?"  Thus 
wrote  the  diarist  and  sometime  crimp, 
Joseph  "Bunco"  Kelly,  from  prison.5 

Astoria's  crimps  earned  a  more  vi¬ 
olent  name  than  Portland's.  According 
to  another  diarist,  Monte  Hawthorn  who 
worked  in  an  Uppertown  cannery  in  the 
1880's,  the  crimps  there  "would  knock  a 
man  right  down  on  the  street  and  take 
him  out  and  sell  him  on  a  ship." 

"I  had  to  cross  about  three  blocks  of 
board  street  over  the  water.  It  was 
dark...I  never  went  no  place  without  a 
loaded  revolver.  No  one  else  did  neither. 
When  I'd  meet  a  fellow  on  that  stretch  I 
knowed  he  could  be  a  shanghaier  with  a 
boat  tied  below.  I'd  walk  careful-like 
with  my  hand  on  my  revolver.  And,  do 
you  know,  every  fellow  that  I  met  on  that 
stretch  done  the  same  thing.  We'd  pass 
with  our  hands  on  our  hips,  turned  side¬ 
ways,  keeping  our  eyes  on  each  other, 
and  sometimes  backing  up  as  we  walked 
away."6 

In  1882,  the  Daily  Astorian  offered  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  crimping  "state  of 
affairs"  which  had  existed  "for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time".  Because  of  Astoria's 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  "a 
jumping-off  place  for  Oregon  and  the 
Northwest",  the  town  had  more  trouble 
per  yard  than  any  other  in  the  state,  the 
paper  said.  Men  disappeared,  and 
found  drowned"  was  all  that  ever  came 
to  the  surface.  Fishing  boats  came  to 
shore  without  the  fishermen  that  started 


out  on  them.  Sailors  had  to  be  found;  it 
did  not  matter  how,  and  the  methods  of 
finding  them  included  "beating  and  bat¬ 
tering  men  over  the  heads  and  running 
them  aboard  ships."7 

Astoria  victim  resulted  in  riot 

This  commentary  was  prompted  by  a 
shanghaiing  incident  and  the  riot  which 
resulted.  The  shanghaied  victim,  Henry 
Fredrickson,  drowned  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  ship  Storm  King  while  it 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  Astorian  reported  that  Fredrickson 
had  said  he  would  rather  be  killed  than 
go  to  sea,  and  after  a  day  and  a  half  on 
board  he  rushed  the  rail  and  jumped  into 
the  water.  He  swam  towards  a  nearby 
boat,  but  the  Storm  King's  first  mate 
threatened  the  boat's  occupants  with  a 
rifle,  preventing  rescue.  Before  the  Storm 
King's  own  boat  reached  Fredrickson, 
"the  unfortunate  man  was  chilled  to 
death  and  with  a  gurgling  moan,  he  sank 
forever.  His  body  was  not  recovered."8 

The  riot  began  the  same  day  that  the 
story  appeared  in  the  paper:  April  18, 
1882.  A  group  of  cannery  workers  as¬ 
saulted  a  man  named  Nicholas  Davich, 
who  they  held  responsible  for  Fredrick¬ 
son's  demise.  Davich  evaded  them  by 
climbing  through  a  window,  and  went  to 
the  city  jail  for  protection.  The  crowd  re¬ 
grouped  outside  the  jail  yelling  "No 
more  shanghaiing"  and  "Hang  him!" 
They  stormed  the  locked  doors,  using  a 
large  plank  as  a  battering-ram,  but  could 
not  find  Davich  when  they  got  in.  The 
fire  bell  rang  and  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  responded,  "greeted  with 
derisive  shouts."  After  a  shouting 
match,  someone  singled  out  the  leaders 
and  managed  to  quiet  them  down.  The 
crowd  grad  ually  dispersed,  and  the  four- 
hour  riot  came  to  an  end. 

Cyrus  Crocker,  the  mate  of  the  Storm 
King  was  arrested,  released  on  bail,  and 
charged  to  appear  before  the  District 
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Court.  Soon  after,  he  and  Davich  dis- 

Q 

creetly  left  town. 

Vigilantes  against  crimping 
The  day  after  the  riot,  a  group  of 
people  met  informally  at  Liberty  Hall 
and  formed  an  organization  called  The 
People's  Protective  Association  of  As¬ 
toria.  The  Association  drafted  resolu¬ 
tions  amounting  to  a  crusade  against 
sailor-runners  and  gamblers.  They 
elected  a  committee  of  25  men  to  ask  any 
suspects  to  leave  town.  Such  vigilan- 
teism  characterized  19th  century  Astoria. 

"A  Family  Business" 

Some  crimps,  however,  escaped  pub¬ 
lic  censure.  Judging  by  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  they  conducted  respectable 
lives  in  civic  and  social  spheres  despite 
evidence  of  their  sailor-running  activies. 
Bridget  Grant,  for  example,  hosted 
several  functions  and  was  hailed  by  the 
newspaper  as  a  "pioneer  resident"  when 


she  died.10  Her  obituary  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  that  seacaptains  accused  her  of 
shanghaiing  and  extortion;  that  a  Port¬ 
land  report  on  seamen's  abuses  called 
her  "queen  of  the  boardingmasters' 
fraternity;"11  and  that  some  of  the  sons 
she  raised  also  earned  reputations  as 
crimps.  Her  son,  Peter  Grant,  operated 
in  Portland  with  Larry  Sullivan  for  a 
time,  and  was  indicted  for  crimping-re¬ 
lated  infractions.12 

The  matriarch  of  this  crimping  clan  is 
sometimes  associated  with  a  popular 
story  of  a  Walluski  farm  which  served  as 
a  holding-pen  for  shanghaied  men  until 
they  were  needed.  In  most  versions  of  the 
tale,  Mrs.  Grant  put  them  to  work  clear¬ 
ing  the  land.  She  posted  no  guard;  in  the 
unfamiliar  surroundings,  the  men 
would  not  attempt  to  run.  The  Walluski 
wilderness  concealed  the  proximity  to 
Astoria. 


Bridget  Grant  with  her  children,  circa  1900.  Daughters:  Kate  Lighter,  Margaret  Barry, 
and  Mary  Ellen  Lemon,  who  were  school  teachers.  Sons:  Peter,  John  F.  (Jack), ,  Alex, 
William  and  Ignatius  (Nace).  Peter  was  co-owner  of  Toke  Pt.  Oyster  Farm  (1901), 
treasurer  of  L.  Sullivan  Trust  Co.  (1907)  and  manager  of  the  North  Pacific  Brewing 
Co  (1914).  Jack  was  co-owner  of  the  Tallant-Grant  Packing  Company.  Alex  owned 
a  saloon  at  536  Commercial  St.  (1904).  Nace  was  captain  of  the  Astona  Baseball  Club 
«SSTa.S  Z.  Tean,  (1895),  o„n,r  of  A..ona  Wine  C„.  WUJ™  pohca 
chief  (1917)  and  Walluski  grange-master  (1929).  (CCHS  photo  #1519-00G)  _ 


Bridget  Grant,  bom  in  Ireland  1831. 
She  married  Peter  Grant  at  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  Nov.  27,  1845.  They 
operated  sailor's  boarding  houses  in 
Gloucester  and  San  Francisco  before 
coming  to  Astoria  in  1876.  Her 
husband  drowned  soon  after. Bridget 
Grant's  boarding  house  was  at  614 
Commercial  Street  (1904  Astoria  city 
directory),  with  a  Portland  branch 
operated  by  her  sons  Jack  and  Peter 
at  Third  &  Flanders.  She  retired  to 
her  Youngs  River  farm  in  1905,  and 
died  in  Portland  on  Dec.  17,  1923  at 
age  92.  A  chapter  about  her  shang¬ 
haiing  activities  appeared  in  Duncan 
Aikman's  1927  book.  Calamity  Jane 
and  the  Lady  Wildcats,  pgs  328-347. 
(CCHS  photo  #5597-00G) 


Tolerance  of  Wrongdoings 
In  several  major  ports  around  the 
world,  crimps  who  presented  a  united 
front  became  a  controlling  element  in 
town  affairs.13  Such  was  the  case  in  both 
Portland  and  Astoria.  While  Portland 
crimps  dabbled  in  politics,  those 
downriver  obstructed  the  law  instead.  In 
1891,  The  Oregonian  recalled  how  As- 
torian  lobbyists  had  fought  the  1889 
legislation  aimed  at  crimping,  and  how, 
after  the  law  passed  anyway,  the  Astoria 
city  council  had  initially  refused  to  ap¬ 
point  port  officials  to  enforce  it.  "It  has 
always  been  inexplicable  why  abuses  so 
flagrant  and  a  business  so  devoid  of 
honor  or  equity  should  be  countenanced 


by  the  business  men  of  a  community,  and 
be  defended  by  the  press...It  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  community  were  willing  to  en¬ 
dorse  this  heinous  outrage  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  thousand  dollars  that  were  put 
into  circulation  by  it."  But  the  writer 
hoped  that  "the  sentiment  in  Astoria 
supporting  the  outrageous  practices  of 
the  sailor  boardinghouse  crimpers  is 
changing,"  as  a  port  official  at  last 
worked  there.14 

Yet  six  years  later,  R.  M.  Stuart,  a  com¬ 
mittee  member  for  the  reform  of  sea¬ 
men's  laws,  found  the  coastal  town 
hostile:  "By  working  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Portland  I  have  gained  the 
enmity  of  Astorians...Had  I  stood  in  with 
the  thugs  and  boarding-house  element 
here  I  would  have  been  all  right,  but  as  it 
is  I  can  count  on  but  two  good  warm 
friends..."  Another  time,  Stuart  reported 
that  he  tried  to  enlist  a  police  officer's 
help  with  a  dock-side  skirmish  involving 
a  sailor-runner.  The  Chief  of  Police  later 
informed  Stuart  that  he  did  not  wish  his 
men  to  interfere  with  the  crimps.15 

Why  did  townsmen  riot  against  some 
shanghiers,  and  turn  a  blind  eye  towards 
others?  The  reasons  probably  lay  in  so¬ 
cial  standing,  discretion,  and,  as  hinted 
by  The  Oregonian  writer,  economic  con¬ 
siderations.  The  wealthier  and  more 
careful  crimps  prevailed. 

Paddy  Lynch  shanghaied 

One  shanghaiing  incident  covered 
fully  by  the  Astoria  newspapers  elicited 
less  consternation  than  the  Fredrickson 
case:  in  September  of  1899  the  press  re¬ 
ported  that  a  local  crimp  named  Paddy 
Lynch  had  himself  been  shanghaied.  It 
happened  when  he  went  to  Tacoma  in 
hopes  of  recruiting  seamen  there,  having 
heard  that  business  was  slow  on  the 
Puget  Sound.  In  Tacoma,  Lynch  tried  to 
"borrow"  an  entire  crew  from  Washing¬ 
ton's  "king  of  the  boardinghouse  frater- 
nity",  Dave  Evans.  "Lynch  looked  with 
covetous  eyes  on  the  assortment  of 
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human  beings  which  the  magic  wand  or 
whiskey  of  Evans  had  transformed  from 
farmers,  woodchoppers,  etc.,  into  able 
seamen."  He  struck  a  deal  with  Evans' 
watchman  to  acquire  the  crew 
wholesale,  which  was  already  aboard 
the  Rufus  E.  Wood.  But  the  watchman 
double-crossed  him,  and  when  Lynch  re¬ 
turned  to  collect  the  promised  crew,  he 
was  seized  and  held  aboard  the  ship  until 
it  departed  for  Australia. 

Lynch  made  a  dramatic  escape  off  the 
shore  of  San  Francisco.  He  sent  his  part¬ 
ner  in  Astoria  a  telegram  describing  the 
feat,  which  the  papers  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  see  and  reprint:  "Just  arrived. 
Five  of  us  got  away  in  boat.  Picked  up  by 
steamer.  No  money.  Wire  money  for 
five  fares,  (signed)  Patrick  J.  Lynch." 
After  this,  the  newsmen  lost  track  of 
Lynch's  journey.16 

The  end  of  crimping 

In  1903,  Lynch  went  to  prison  for 
shanghaiing.  By  the  time  he  went  free 
three  years  later,  shanghaiing  had  all  but 
vanished  along  the  Columbia  River.  As 
Billy  Smith  later  said,  "By  1900  it  was  a 
starvation  business.  I  got  out  of  it." 

In  part,  the  change  marked  the 
success  of  various  reform  efforts  which 
had  begun  before  the  turn  of  the  century: 
union  attempts  at  organizing  seamen 
and  improving  legislation;  the  influence 
of  special  interest  groups,  such  as  the 
Seamen's  Friends  Society  charity,  advo¬ 
cating  legal  and  social  aid  for  sailors;  and 
civic  crusades  against  vice  and  related 
activities  such  as  crimping.  Astoria's 
population  began  to  stabilize,  and  a  more 
competent  police  force  replaced  the  vig¬ 
ilante  system  of  earlier  years. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  successful  re¬ 
form,  there  lay  economic  change. 
Crimping  was  a  "starvation  business 
for  a  reason.  In  the  age  of  the  square-rig¬ 
ger,  hands  on  deck  had  remained  in  short 


supply,  and  crimps  could  profit  from  the 
sale  of  mostly  unskilled  manpower. 
Then,  as  the  American  merchant  marine 
came  into  step  with  advances  in  shipping 
technology,  steamships  replaced  sailing 
ships.  These  required  half  as  many  sea¬ 
men,  and  all  hands  had  to  be  fully 
trained.  Captains  could  no  longer  accept 
a  drunken  candidate  with  no  proof  of  his 
skills  to  fill  a  vacant  berth.  It  became  im¬ 
possible  to  pass  off  a  plow-boy  as  an 
Able-Bodied  Seaman,  and  with  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  market  for  unskilled  sailors, 
the  crimping  profession  disappeared. 
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thesis  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  She  received 
an  MA  in  History  at  Fordham  University,  New 
York,  in  1987,  and  hopes  to  begin  working 
towards  a  PhD  soon. 
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Gimre's  Shoes  on  14th  Street  between  Commercial  and  Marine  Drive,  circa  1950. 
(CCHS  photo  #3071-400G.) 


Pacific  Marine  &  Blacksmith  Co.  at  foot  of  14th  Street.  At  left  foreground  is  the  tow¬ 
boat  Arrow  No.  3,  which  was  once  skippered  by  the  author,  Harold  Nelson.  (CCHS 
photo  #2573-342.) 
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Nostalgic  recollections  of  days  on  the  Columbia  (Part  4) 


My  Youth  on  the  River 

by  Harold  C.  Nelson 


LET'S  TAKE  A  STROLL  in  Astoria 
along  old  Commercial  Street  at 
15th,  walking  west  (a  composite  walk  of 
years  1925-1935).  On  our  right  we  have 
Greenberg's  Furniture.  Jerry  was  in 
high  school  ahead  of  me.  On  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  14th,  Chris  Mestrich  had 
the  news  and  cigar  store  which 
developed  into  the  present  operation 
under  his  sons,  Charles  and  Chris  Jr. 

From  that  corner  looking  toward  the 
river  was  Sven  Gimre's  Shoe  Store,  the 
oldest  family  shoe  business  in  continual 
operation  in  Oregon.  I  wore  many  pair 
of  his  shoes  and  a  few  pairs  of  "gum" 
boots.  I  remember  his  shoe  repair  man 
who  had  a  big  mustache,  under  his  nose. 
He  wore  a  wooden  leg.  I  went  to  school 
with  Sven's  sons,  Anders  and  Kermit  (in 
the  same  class  with  Anders).  The 
brothers  operated  shoe  stores  in  Seaside, 
Forest  Grove  and  Roseburg  in  later  years, 
and  today  the  Astoria  store  is  managed 
by  Kermit's  son.  Anders  is  deceased. 

Next  to  Gimre's  was  'Tea  Soup" 
Harold  [Harold  L.  Johansen]  who 
operated  a  small  lunch  counter  [Harold's 
Quick  Lunch,  later  known  as  the  Snack 
Shop  during  World  War  II,  then  the 
Koffee  Kup  in  1951,  operated  by  Helmi 
Mellin  for  27  years].  Adjoining  on  the 
corner  with  Bond,  Ed  Thomas  opened  a 
car  repair  garage  after  leaving  Lovell's.  I 
knew  the  three  Thomas  girls,  Viola, 
Edwina  and  Jessie.  They  attended  Star  of 
the  Sea  School. 

Pacific  Machine  &  Blacksmith  Co. 

Across  Bond  Street  toward  the  river, 
beyond  the  S.  P.  &  S.  Railway  tracks  from 
Ed's  in  a  long  wood  red-painted  building 
on  piling  over  the  river,  was  Pacific  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Blacksmith.  Owners  were 


"Chris"  Christofferson  and  Louis  Olson. 
Among  the  machinists  were  Frank  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Art  Rasmussen.  The  blacksmith 
part  of  the  shop  was  at  the  west  or  back 
end  of  the  building.  Dewey  Reed  was  the 
blacksmith,  and  usually  wore  a  leather 
apron  and  a  skull-cap.  He  also  did  weld¬ 
ing  so  the  cap  had  no  bill  to  interfere  with 
his  welding  helmet.  A  large  anvil  with 
the  nearby  forge  was  standard  equip¬ 
ment,  plus  all  of  the  various  sized  and 
shaped  tongs  and  hammers  for  shaping 
the  red-hot  metal.  There  was  also  a  large 
air  hammer. 

Dewey  made  numeous  items  for  the 
logging  and  marine  trade.  Several  items 
I  recall  he  made  for  towboat  use  were 
"safeties",  dogs,  finger  links  and  towing 
hooks.  "Safeties"  were  used  to  provide 
additional  strength  for  the  boom  chain 
that  connected  the  ends  of  the  boom 
sticks  surrounding  the  log  rafts.  After 
years  of  use  the  chain  links  became  worn 
and  sometimes  broke  under  heavy 
towing  strain.  The  "safety"  consisted  of 
two  angled  wedge-like  pieces  connected 
by  about  10  feet  of  3/4"  cable.  An  over 
and  under  half  hitch  would  be  made  on 
the  end  of  each  stick  and  the  angled 
wedge  driven  into  the  stick.  Should  the 
chain  break,  the  "safety"  would  maintain 
the  connection,  thus  the  word  "safety" 
was  undoubtedly  derived. 

There  were  numerous  logging  com¬ 
panies  and  mills  who  owned  their  own 
sets  of  boomsticks.  They  had  their  own 
brands  to  identify  ownership.  The  letters 
were  usually  placed  on  the  top  surface  by 
chopping  grooves  with  an  axe.  Some  I  re¬ 
call  were  K.M.  for  Knappton  Mill,  W.T. 
for  Weyerhaeuser  Timber,  C.W.P.  for 
Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co.,  O.T.  for 
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Ostrander  Timber,  and  T.T.  for 
Tidewater  Timber.  There  were  other 
brands  also  on  the  river  during  this  pe¬ 
riod.  Log  rafting  and  towing  has 
diminished  considerably  in  recent  years. 
Trucking  has  replaced  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  once  busy  log  towing  business. 

"Dogs"  were  circular  shaped,  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  point.  A  steel  cable  would  be 
threaded  through  the  eye  of  the  dog.  A 
dog  would  be  driven  into  each  log  for  the 
width  of  the  raft  at  the  "header7'  or  rear 
end  of  the  raft.  This  was  for  added  pro¬ 
tection  to  keep  logs,  especially  of  smaller 
size,  from  slipping  out  under  the 
"header"  stick  during  towing. 

Finger  links  were  used  mainly  for  tie- 
up  cables  on  log  storage  dolphins.  They 
could  be  easily  disengaged  while  under 
strain,  by  merely  giving  a  few  blows  with 
a  hand  axe  against  a  sliding  ring. 

While  still  a  young  lad  and  not  know¬ 
ing  I  would  eventually  use  some  of 
Dewey's  creations,  I  would  wander  into 
the  shop  and  watch  him  fabricate  red-hot 
metal  into  these  items.  The  rythmic  beat 
of  his  hammer  on  the  metal  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  interruption  by  a  strike  on  the 
anvil  was  indeed  fascinating  to  a  young¬ 
ster.  It  was  almost  like  a  tune  he  played 
with  his  hammer.  And  what  started  out 
as  an  indescript  piece  of  red  metal  be¬ 
came  a  useful  and  valueable  tool.  As 
usual.  I've  wandered  off  to  the  river 
again.  Let's  get  back  up  to  Commercial 
Street  where  we  started  out. 

Walking  west  on  Commercial  once 
more,  we  find  Frank  J.  Donnerberg's 
Jewelry  and  Watch  Repair  Shop  on  our 
right  [Donnerberg  later  moved  to  Sea¬ 
side,  and  the  jewelry  store  there  was 
Loop-Jacobsen  Jewelers  operated  by 
Harvey  Loop  and  John  Jacobsen.]  Next 
came  Cordz  Bros.  [Dolph  and  Grover 
Cordz]  and  Trotter's  Dry  Goods  stores 
[Arthur  H.  Trotter],  followed  by  Reed 
and  Grimberg7 s  Shoe  Store  which  was  lo¬ 
cated  near  where  Link's  Sporting  Goods 


now  stands.  Randall  Reed  and  Albert 
Grimberg  located  there  for  many  years. 
Al's  son,  Warren,  operates  the  shoe  store 
today  on  the  corner  of  12th  and  Commer¬ 
cial. 

Tenney's  "Wire  Trolleys" 

Looking  back  across  Commercial  to 
14th  was  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  across  from 
Donnerberg's.  I  remember  the  wire  trol¬ 
leys  that  ran  from  the  clerk's  counters  to 
a  cashier  stall  up  on  the  2nd  floor.  The 
clerk  would  write  up  the  sale,  place  the 
money  in  a  tube  and  pull  on  a  spring 
launcher  sending  the  tube  on  its  way  up 
the  wire.  The  return  would  be  done  the 
same  way  by  the  cashier. 

After  Tenney's  on  the  north  side  of 
Commercial  came  Rebe's  Confectionery, 
another  meeting  place  for  the  high  school 
kids.  There  was  a  white  marble  counter 
and  wire-back  stools.  A  15-cent 
milkshake  was  made  with  whole  milk, 
ice  cream,  and  a  choice  of  flavors.  The 
aluminum  mixing  can  held  enough  to  fill 
your  glass  two  and  a  half  times.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  an  upright  Hamilton  Beach. 

The  Siddall  Hotel  and  store  entrance 
was  next,  then  Carter7 s  Quality  Cleaners 
[later  Miss  Sather's  Art  &  Needlecraft 
Shop  where  knitters  and  crocheters 
found  their  wares].  The  end  of  that  block 
is  the  Liberty  Theatre  building  with 
Kildall's  News  Stand  entrance  alongside 
the  theatre  entrance.  Louie  Kildall  and 
his  wife,  Lotta,  operated  a  news  stand 
with  gum,  candy  and  soda  fountain. 
Their  two  sons,  John  and  Jimmy,  helped 
out  as  they  grew  old  enough.  When 
going  to  the  movies,  one  usually  stopped 
first  at  Kildall's  to  buy  candy  or  popcorn 
and  sometimes  both,  before  buying  your 
ticket.  There  was  no  candy  and  popcorn 
sold  in  the  theatre  lobby  then.  In  later 
years  I  met  up  with  Jimmy  Kildall  in 
Newport  where  he  was  tending  bar  in  a 
restaurant  lounge,  and  we  talked  of  old 
times  in  Astoria. 
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(Above)  14th  &  Commercial  St.,  circa  1925.  (CCHS  photo  #3454-910.) 

(Below)  Looking  west  from  14th  &  Commercial,  circa  1930's.  Right  is  Cordz  Bros., 
Gunderson's,  Liberty  Grill,  Economy  Foodcenter,  Western  Auto  and  the  Spexarth 
Bldg.  Left  is  Crohn-Karsun  Clothiers  and  Merwyn  Hotel.  (CCHS  photo  #1882-537.) 
(Bottom)  Looking  east  on  Commercial  St.,  circa  1930's.  (CCHS  photo  #2283-903.) 
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Thiel  Bros.  Restaurant,  Burkes  Mens  Store,  the  Buster  Brown  Shoe  Store  and  La- 
gassee's  Shoes  on  Commercial  Street,  c.1940's.  (CCHS  photo  #2540-400T.) 


The  Bee  Hive  Department  Store  decorated  for  Christmas.  The  store  was  built  in  1918, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Astoria  fire  in  1922  and  rebuilt  at  538  Commercial  Street,  but 
closed  during  the  Depression  in  July  1933.  (CCHS  photo  #595-400B.) 
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The  Carruthers  Building  contained  a 
hardware  store  owned  by  Tod  Car¬ 
ruthers.  My  aunt  Esther,  mother's  sister, 
worked  as  bookkeeper  for  him  in  a  small 
office  located  upstairs  at  the  front  of  the 
store.  When  I  became  old  enough  to  go 
downtown,  I  would  go  to  see  her.  Roy 
Cole  was  a  salesman  for  Tod.  The  busi¬ 
ness  closed  and  Roy  went  to  Fisher  Bros, 
on  12th  and  Bond.  Some  other  old-timer 
salesmen  at  Fisher  Bros,  were  "Pern" 
Steele  and  Ed  Baker.  George  Ohler  was 
upstairs  in  the  office.  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  Aunt  Esther  later,  so  as  not  to  break 
up  our  walk  on  Commercial  Street. 

Across  12th  street  (from  the  Liberty 
Theatre)  was  a  vacant  lot  for  many  years. 
A  pipe  rail  surrounded  it  on  the  north 
and  east  sides.  It  was  a  favorite  spot  to 
sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  the  traffic, 
what  little  there  was.  The  Reed  and 
Grimberg  Shoe  Store  is  located  there 
now.  Then  there  was  Dave  and  Myrtle 
Lawson's  Candy  and  Soda  Fountain. 
This  was  a  great  favorite  hang  out,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  younger  set  after  a  football 
or  basketball  game.  Mr.  Lawson  was 
said  to  be  the  nephew  of  the  famous 
candy  maker,  Hoeffler  of  San  Francisco 
[Henry  Hoeffler  was  an  Astorian  for  over 
25  years  and  owned  the  factory  that 
made  the  then  famous  Centennial 
candy].  Dave  had  learned  his  trade  from 
Hoeffler. 

As  we  make  our  way  west  we  had  the 
Bee  Hive  department  store.  I  accom¬ 
panied  my  mother  one  time  while  she 
shopped,  not  long  before  the  fire  of  1922. 
The  counters  were  high  enough  so  I 
couldn't  see  over  them.  I  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  my  mother  had  disappeared.  I  ran 
frantically  up  and  down  the  aisles,  finally 
finding  her  looking  at  some  item.  I  was 
frightened  like  never  before.  I  then  prac¬ 
tically  hung  onto  her  coat,  not  letting  her 
out  of  sight  again  while  we  were  in  the 
store.  I  guess  that  is  why  I  remember  The 
Bee  Hive. 
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Installing  an  electric  street  lamp  at 
the  500  block  on  Exchange  Street, 
circa  1923.  Visible  are  the  telephone 
and  taxi  offices,  Thiel  Bros.  Restau¬ 
rant,  Sanitary  Cleaners,  the  Art  & 
Needlecraft  Shop  and  Fisher  Bros. 
Hardware.  (CCHS  photo  #3460-900.) 


Then  we  had  the  Recreation,  a  pool 
and  card  room,  followed  by  Crohn  and 
Karsun's  men's  store  [operated  by  Lester 
Crohn  and  Alex  Karsun].  Central  Meat 
Market  owned  by  John  Tiensen  was 
about  opposite.  This  was  another 
favorite  of  both  my  mother  and  grandma 
for  meats,  especially  the  Swift  Premium 
ham  and  bacon  slabs  wrapped  in  heavy 
paper. 

Thiel's,  the  place  to  meet 

Probably  the  most  popular  corner  and 
meeting  place  was  Thiel  Bros.,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Brass  Rail.  The  Thiel  Bros.,  Henry 
and  Fred,  I  believe,  operated  a  pool  and 
card  room  at  the  rear.  When  I  reached 
high  school  age,  I  joined  my  pals  oc¬ 
casionally  in  a  game  of  rotation  pool.  I 
think  we  all  felt  pretty  grown  up  min¬ 
gling  with  the  older  card  players  and  fel¬ 
lows  at  the  bar  up  front. 

Sam  Clement  had  a  men's  store  on  the 
opposite  comer.  Mrs.  Clement  and  later 
the  two  sons,  Sanford  and  Jerome, 
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The  Eastern  Outfitting  Company  softball  team  posed  for  their  photograph  in  front 
of  the  store,  circa  1930s.  Call  or  write  the  CUMTUX  editor  if  you  can  identify  any 
team  members.  (CCHS  photo  #2357-400.) 


helped  out  a  lot.  Coming  on  into  the  next 
block  was  a  comparatively  large  lady's 
store  called  Eastern  Outfitting  Company. 
It  was  a  branch  of  the  Portland  store.  I 
must  not  miss  Hildebrand's  Furniture, 
which  still  operates  there.  August  Hilde¬ 
brand  also  had  a  rock  quarry  behind  the 
old  high  school. 

An  old-time  hardware  man  opened  a 
hardware  store  on  the  corner  of  1 0th  and 
Commercial.  He  was  Joe  Leahy  from  an 
old  pioneer  Clatsop  County  family.  Joe 
had  been  a  partner  of  Alfred  Puusti  in 
Uniontown  after  the  Astoria  fire  of  1922. 
He  and  Alfred  had  clerked  at  Foard  and 
Stokes  Mercantile  until  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire.  The  two  men  went  into  part¬ 
nership  as  A.  Puusti  and  Company  until 
Joe's  sons,  Joe  Jr.  and  Bill  were  able  to  join 
him  in  the  new  Astoria  Hardware  Com¬ 
pany  uptown. 

The  Leahy  family  lived  on  Kensing¬ 
ton  near  14th,  and  it  was  here  that  1  grew 
up  with  the  children.  There  was  Joe  Jr., 
Evelyn,  Patty,  Bill,  Eileen  and  Joanne! 


Eileen  died  as  a  teen-ager  from  the  often 
fatal  strep  throat  condition.  They  were  a 
fine  family  to  have  as  neighbors.  Mr. 
Leahy  was  the  kind  of  man  you  would 
like  to  have  for  a  dad.  You  may  recog¬ 
nize  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel,  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  CUMTUX  and  its  editor  the 
past  two  years. 

A  relative  of  Joe  Leahy's  was  John 
“Jack"  Leahy,  who  was  a  long-time  em¬ 
ployee  of  Standard  Oil  at  their  Marine 
Station  at  the  foot  of  5th  St.  We  usually 
took  on  fuel  there  when  I  was  on  the 
river,  and  Jack  would  lower  the  fuel  hose 
and  water  hose.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
on  the  dock,  or  a  toot  of  the  whistle 
would  bring  him  out.  He  usually  was 
dressed  in  coveralls  and  canvas  gloves. 
His  only  child,  Helen  Leahy,  married 
Jalmer  Johnson  of  the  well-known  John¬ 
son  family  in  Astoria. 

I  cannot  pass  without  mentioning 
Hugo  Seeborg.  He  tended  the  Union  Oil 
dock,  and  was  a  neighbor  on  14th  and 
Jerome  for  awhile.  The  Seeborg  family 
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Looking  east  on  Bond  Street,  circa  late  1920's.  On  the  comer  was  The  Club,  then 
Lindy's  Workingman's  Store,  Owen  &  Peeke  Farm  Supply,  Shaman's  Furniture  & 
Hardware,  Stage  Depot  and  Cafe.  The  Riviera  Theatre  and  Fisher  Bros,  buildings 
are  visible  in  the  next  blocks.  (CCHS  photo  #51-902.) 


lived  in  Uniontown.  They  were  quite  a 
large  family  and  anyone  living  in  Astoria 
would  eventually  have  contact  with  one 
or  more  of  them.  They  were  a  fine  bunch, 
too. 

Bond  Street  Businesses 

I  feel  I  must  mention  some  of  the  bus¬ 
inesses  on  Bond  Street  also.  There  was 
Fisher  Bros.  Hardware  on  the  corner  of 
12th  and  Bond,  W.  C.  Laws  Plumbing, 
Bill  McGregor's  Parts,  Beebe  Ullfers 
Marine  Supply,  Owen  and  Peeke  Farm 
Supply,  and  Abrahamsen  Plumbing. 

A1  Crohn,  brother  of  Lester  on  Com¬ 
mercial,  had  a  working  man's  clothing 
store  and  sold  to  the  fisherman,  loggers 
and  longshoreman.  He  carried  a  big 
stock  of  Hickory  shirts,  Frisco  jeans 
(black  work  pants)  and  white  cotton 
caps.  The  caps  were  a  favorite  of  the  long¬ 
shoreman.  I  liked  to  wear  them  too.  They 
were  good  in  the  summer,  cool,  and 
proved  as  an  eye  shade  besides.  I  don't 
recall  we  had  sunglasses  then. 


Further  west  on  Bond  about  5th  or  6th 
was  Lum  Quing  Grocery.  I  was  aware  of 
it  for  two  reasons.  I  went  to  school  with 
the  children,  Johnny  and  Flora  Lum. 
When  I  worked  for  Arrow  Tug  and 
Barge,  we  would  buy  our  groceries  there. 
An  older  member  of  the  family  called 
"Happy"  would  deliver  to  the  dock 
when  we  made  our  week-long  trips 
upriver. 

Local  Barbers 

The  "Dean"  of  all  barbers,  I  think,  was 
Charlie  Brooks,  who  I  believe  out-prac¬ 
ticed  barbering  overall,  I  believe  I'm  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying,  over  50  years.  Then  there 
was  Jack  Swift,  Charlie  Wright  and  Bert 
Endicott.  Down  on  Bond  Street  in  the 
Riviera  Theatre  building  was  Louis  Jol- 
bert.  He  went  by  the  nickname  of 
"Frenchy",  and  cut  for  half-price,  25  <t. 
Union  price  was  50tf .  Occasionally,  when 
mother  gave  me  50tf  for  a  haircut,  I'd  skip 
Charles  (my  regular)  and  see  Frenchy, 
and  then  have  enough  left  over  to  go  to 
the  Riviera  for  15 <t  and  still  have  a  dime. 
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Aerial  view  of  Seaside  turnaround  and  Broadway,  circa  1930' s.  The  Bungalow  Dance 
Hall  is  the  long  white  building  on  the  left  midway  between  the  Turnaround  and  the 
Necanicum  River.  Across  the  street  from  the  Bungalow  was  the  Strand  Theatre.  Left 
of  the  Turnaround  is  the  Dan  Moore  Hotel  (later  the  Seasider  Hotel,  site  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Shilo  Inn).  The  natatorium  is  on  the  right,  the  windows  boarded  up  in  this 
winter  photo.  (CCHS  photo  #2026-010.) 


This  usually  was  spent  at  the  White  Spot, 
a  hamburger  place  next  door.  Curt 
Hoare  was  the  operator-mananger  of  the 
Riviera. 

A  tavern,  or  beer  parlor  as  they  were 
referred  to,  was  just  south  of  Commercial 
on  12th.  It  was  the  Schooner,  one  of  the 
first,  and  it's  still  there.  The  Lyster 
brothers  opened  it  shortly  after  beer  sales 
were  legalized.  A  younger  brother, 
Selmer,  was  a  classmate  of  mine.  The 
Schooner  was  across  from  the  Elliott 
Hotel.  Clarence  Short  ran  the  Elliott,  and 
most  of  the  river  pilots  stayed  there  on 
their  lay-overs. 

Saturday  Night  at  Seaside 

The  thing  to  do  come  Saturday  night 
during  the  summer  was  to  go  to  the 
dance  at  the  Bungalow  in  Seaside.  It  was 
a  matter  of  obtaining  permission  to  use 
your  folk's  car  to  get  there.  We  fellows 


would  alternate  among  us  and  go  in 
groups  (one  Saturday  in  your  own  folk's 
car,  the  next  in  one  of  your  friends).  We 
seldom  took  girls  with  us,  as  we  could 
meet  them  at  the  dance.  Sometimes  we 
would  take  them  home  after  the  dance. 
In  this  way  we  often  met  Portland  girls 
who  were  vacationing  at  Seaside  for  the 
summer.  After  the  dance  we  often  went 
to  Daly's  across  the  street  from  the  dance 
hall,  where  they  served  hamburgers  and 
shakes. 

Seaside,  at  that  time,  was  pretty  much 
of  a  summer  town.  The  tourist  season 
would  officially  start  on  Memorial  Day 
and  usually  end  on  Labor  Day.  Most  of 
the  businesses  on  Broadway  would  close 
for  the  winter.  (One  grocery  store  that 
was  open  year-around  was  owned  by 
"Cam"  Larson,  an  older  Seasider.  He 
was  the  son  of  Victoria  "Tura"  Larson.) 
Not  so  today  with  the  variety  of  good  res- 
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taurants  and  motels  available  year- 
a  round. 

A  famous  landmark  was  the  Oates 
Baths  and  Natatorium.  It  was  located 
across  the  street  south  from  the  present 
Shilo  Inn.  What  fun,  as  kids,  to  be  able  to 
go  swimming  in  the  pool!  There  were 
two  pools,  a  big  one  and  a  smaller  one 
with  diving  boards. 

I  can't  miss  mentioning  the  popcorn 
wagon  that  would  park  at  the  turn¬ 
around  on  the  south  side.  What  a  fasci¬ 
nation  for  the  youngsters  to  watch  the 
little  steam  engine  wheel  and  shaft  go 
round.  1  don't  know  what  it  really  did, 
other  than  be  an  attraction. 

And  then  there  was  'Tiny"  Leonard 
who  pulled  saltwater  taffy  from  a  hook 
on  the  wall.  A  successor  still  operates 
Leonard's  a  block  or  so  from  the  original 
location  near  the  Prom,  using  the  same 
recipe  no  doubt. 

Grange  Dances 

A  popular  entertainment  during  this 
period  was  attending  country  Grange 
dances.  There  were  a  number  of  them, 
located  at  Svensen,  Olney,  Walluski, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Hammond,  Pacific  and 
Clatsop  Plains.  I  first  learned  of  these 
when  I  was  quite  small.  The  ladies  of  the 
grange  would  prepare  a  lunch  for  inter¬ 
mission.  What  an  assortment  of  goodies 
there  were!  Homemade  pie,  cake,  cook¬ 
ies,  salad  and  sandwiches  with  coffee  or 
milk. 

When  I  learned  to  dance,  we  fellows 
would  go  to  all  of  them,  including  the 
Jockey  Club  owned  by  John  Osbom.  The 
Jockey  Club  was  located  near  the  Pioneer 
Church  on  Clatsop  Plains.  John  later 
operated  the  old  Gearhart  Hotel. 

People  Met  Along  the  Rivers 

During  the  many  days  I  worked  with 
dad  on  the  tow  boats  and  later  as  a  boat¬ 
man  myself,  I  met  others  related  to  the 
work.  Most  were  much  older  than  I.  I 
would  like  to  mention  some  of  them  here. 


Out  in  Youngs  River,  Floyd  Blair  was 
boom  boss  for  Crown-Zellerbach.  I 
knew  his  daughter,  Doris,  during  school 
years  in  Astoria.  Johnny  Warila  was 
another  boom  man  in  that  area.  He  had 
a  brother,  Nick,  who  operated  a  boom  in 
Youngs  River  and  later  at  Burnside.  He 
would  break  up  or  dismantle  the  sea¬ 
going  rafts  that  were  towed  up  the  coast 
from  Nehalem  and  Siletz.  These  were 
logs  from  the  area  south  of  Cannon  Beach 
and  north  of  Tillamook. 

The  tugs  bringing  these  rafts  up  to  As¬ 
toria  were  the  Knappton  tug  Melville, 
skippered  by  Mike  Lawlis  and  the  Tyee, 
a  Hubble  tug  from  Grays  Harbor  skip¬ 
pered  by  Art  Bell.  Art  later  became  dis¬ 
patcher  for  Knappton  Towboat  in 
Astoria.  The  Tyee  was  blown  ashore  off 
the  Nehalem  River  entrance,  and  sal¬ 
vaged  only  to  be  lost  completely  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  In  later  years  I  visited  with  Art 
and  Daisy,  his  wife,  when  they  retired  to 
Seaview.  Art  and  Clark  were  brothers, 
and  their  dad  was  Tom  Bell,  an  old 
steamboat  man  from  the  Willapa  Bay 
area.  Clark  later  became  a  river  pilot,  but 
died  early. 

Booms  on  the  Rivers 

Lincoln  County  Boom  on  the  Siletz 
had  two  tugs,  the  Chauhunta  and  Dodeca. 
Both  of  these  were  twin  screw. 
Chauhunta  had  two  200-horse  Atlas  en¬ 
gines,  and  the  Dodeca  had  two  100-horse. 
They  were  specially  designed  and  built 
for  coastal  river  and  ocean  towing.  The 
entrances  to  the  coast  rivers  at  Nehalem 
and  Siletz  were  shallow,  and  could  only 
be  crossed  on  high  tide  safely.  They  were 
frequently  "bar  bound"  in  the  winter, 
due  to  rough  ocean.  The  keels  were  built 
so  the  middle  section  was  sloped  to  form 
deeper  draft,  thereby  creating  a  high  cen¬ 
ter  to  act  as  a  pivot  if  they  became 
grounded.  The  Chauhunta  skipper  was 
Martin  Gootchy.  My  friend,  Frank  John¬ 
son,  charter  boat  operator  in  Ilwaco,  who 
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I  mentioned  earlier,  also  worked  on  these 
boats. 

Ole  Nygaard  ran  a  boom  above  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  bridge.  His  son.  Ole  Jr., 
worked  on  the  boom  after  high  school. 
Ole  attended  Oregon  State  College  for 
awhile,  living  in  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity 
house.  I  and  some  other  Astorians 
tacked  the  name  of  "Pike  Pole"  on  him 
for  the  tool  of  his  trade  as  a  rafter.  Ole 
married  Ethel  Lofstedt,  a  classmate  of 
mine.  Her  dad  was  an  early  bar  pilot 
during  the  20's  and  30's.  At  that  time,  the 
pilot  schooner  was  the  Columbia  skip¬ 
pered  by  Bob  Craig.  Verne  Lebeck  from 
Chinook  was  mate.  Ralph  "Jumbo"  Carl¬ 
son  crewed  for  awhile,  later  decking  on 
the  Melville  and  running  the  pilot  launch 
finally. 

Down  on  the  Skipanon  at  the  Prouty 
Lumber  Mill  boom,  was  Bill  Minkley. 
He  had  an  assistant,  and  together  they 
saw  to  it  that  a  steady  supply  of  logs  were 
going  up  the  chute  to  the  saw.  This  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  "old  growth"  fir 
mills.  Bill  had  a  small  boom  boat  called 
Peg,  probably  named  for  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
uty  girls.  I  knew  Peggy  Prouty,  though 
the  boat  was  much  older  that  she  was.  In 
fact,  a  replacement  was  built  out  at  Joe 


Dyer's  yard  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
named  Peg  II.  Bill  was  mighty  proud  of 
the  new  Peg  II,  which  he  operated  to  tow 
the  rafts  from  nearby  storage  dolphins  to 
the  log  shute  of  the  mill.  An  endless  chain 
with  projections  rotated  over  a  rounded 
sloping  trough.  Logs  would  be  carried 
from  the  river  up  to  the  mill  log  decks  for 
processing.  This  required  constant  atten¬ 
tion  by  Bill  and  his  helper,  to  keep  a 
steady  supply  of  logs  for  the  sawyer. 

Up  around  the  bend  of  the  Skipanon, 
Youngs  Bay  Lumber  had  a  mill.  The  site 
is  now  occupied  by  condominiums,  with 
quite  a  moorage  adjoining  for  pleasure 
boats.  Stan  McVey  was  the  boom  boss 
for  Youngs  Bay.  His  helper  was  a  fellow 
named  Ray.  Ray  had  previously  worked 
at  a  mill  at  White  Salmon,  Washington. 
Stan  was  a  real  likeable  fellow,  but  op¬ 
posite  of  Bill  Minkley  when  it  came  to 
order.  Bill  always  had  his  empty  boom- 
sticks  sorted  and  tied  up  properly, 
whereas  Stan  wasn't  too  particular  about 
such  things.  Often  there  were  gobs  of 
haywire  still  attached  to  the  boom  chains. 
I'd  walk  the  sticks  with  a  wire  cutter  and 
cut  the  stuff  loose.  The  same  way  with 
the  tie  up  at  the  piling — a  real  "rat's  nest" 
at  times. 


The  Sand  Island  seining  grounds  on  the  Columbia  River.  (CCHS  photo  #3909-310.) 
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Old-time  Seine  Bosses 

At  one  time  there  were  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  or  more  seining  grounds  on  the 
lower  river.  Chesley  "Moonlight"  Smith 
ran  the  grounds  at  Sand  Island  (see 
CUMTUX  Summer  1987  Vol.  7,  No.  3, 
page  14,  "A  Life  on  the  Columbia"  by 
Robert  David  Smith).  Smith  later  went 
up  to  Miller  Sands  near  Altoona. 

George  Kruckman  was  another  old- 
timer.  George  seined  at  Deer  Island  at 
one  time,  besides  the  lower  river.  The 
last  I  knew  he  was  running  Meehan 
Sands  for  CRPA  (Columbia  River  Pack¬ 
ers  Association)  just  below  Altoona  on 
the  Washington  side  of  the  ship  channel. 
George's  wife  Pauline  and  the  three  girls, 
Louise,  Pat  and  June  usually  spent  the 
season  cooking  and  working  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  crew.  Pat  was  a  classmate 
of  mine  through  Central  Grade  and  High 
School. 

Two  others,  whom  I  did  not  know  too 
well,  were  Ernie  Woodfield  and  Ken 
Parker.  I  think  Ken  seined  Welch  Sands 
in  front  of  town  for  awhile.  This  was  a 
horse  operation,  and  a  great  sight  for 
tourists. 

There  was  a  ground  on  the  outer  edge 
of  Green  Island,  and  one  near  Frankfort, 
Washington,  but  these  weren't  used 
much  in  later  years.  I  believe  Ed  Elliot 
ran  this  ground  for  awhile.  He  had  a 
brother  Joe,  who  also  seined.  Taylor 
Sands  was  another  which  in  later  years 
wasn't  used.  It  was  out  from  the  Cold 
Storage,  near  the  middle  of  the  river.  My 
dad  ran  the  seine  launch  there  before  he 
married  my  mother. 

Well-known  Figures  on  the  River 

The  cold  storage  near  39th  &  Leif  Er¬ 
ickson  was  almost  an  institution  of  its 
own.  It  was  a  part  of  Columbia  River 
Packers  Association  (later  Bumble  Bee). 
It  was  here  that  ice  was  produced  for  its 
own  use,  as  well  as  fishermen.  It  re¬ 
portedly  was  the  largest  cold  storage 
facility  for  the  fishing  industry  at  one 


time.  Salmon  for  export  were  processed 
there  and  packed  in  large  wooden  bar¬ 
rels  (see  CUMTUX  Spring  1988  Vol.  8, 
No.  2.  Astoria's  "Union  Fish"  by  Ed  Niska 
for  a  detailed  explanation  of  Union  Fish's 
similar  operation). 

Two  old-timers  here  I  was  acquainted 
with  were  'Tony"  Canessa,  who  had 
charge  of  the  floor,  and  John  Cattrall, 
who  was  Engineer.  Power  for  the  com¬ 
pressors  was  provided  by  steam- 
powered  machinery.  Tony's  grandson  is 
Bob  Canessa,  who  is  now  associated  with 
the  Knutsen  Insurance  agency  in  Astoria. 
Incidentally,  this  is  a  3rd  generation 
family  business  and  probably  going  into 
its  4th  before  long. 

Youngs  Bay  Train  Trestle 

James  O.  ("Pooch")  Donovan  was  a 
big  Irishman  who  was  bridge  tender  for 
the  SP&S  (Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle 
Railway)  on  the  Youngs  Bay  trestle  cross¬ 
ing.  [He  became  known  as  "Pooch"  be¬ 
cause  he  owned  the  largest  dog  in  the 
United  States  at  one  time,  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  sold  to  a  circus.]  There  were 
more  trains  running  then  so  the  span  was 
closed  most  of  the  time.  We  would 
whistle  one  long,  one  short  to  signal  our 
approach.  Donovan  lived  in  a  small 
house  near  the  end  of  the  span.  After 
whistling,  we  would  see  him  come  out 
carrying  two  flags.  He  would  set  one  up 
at  each  end  of  the  span  and  then  climb 
the  stairs  to  the  engine  house  located  in 
the  center  of  the  span  structure.  (The 
tracks  to  Seaside  are  gone,  and  the 
Youngs  Bay  trestle  removed  this  spring 
of  1988.)  We  sometimes  had  to  slow 
down  or  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  span. 
Power  was  supplied  by  a  one-cylinder 
gas-operated  engine  with  a  4-foot  fly¬ 
wheel,  which  had  to  be  started  by  hand. 
We  could  usually  tell  if  he  got  it  going,  as 
puffs  of  smoke  would  emerge  from  the 
exhaust  pipe  on  the  side  of  the  engine 
house.  Shortly  the  bridge  would  swing 
open.  As  we  passed,  Donovan  would 
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walk  to  the  railing  and  wave.  He  always 
wore  bib  overalls  with  stripes.  On  some 
of  the  towboats  with  single  deck  houses, 
we  could  go  under  the  span  on  half  tide 
or  lower  without  an  opening.  If  so  many 
planks  on  the  sheer  protective  piling 
were  above  water  line,  it  was  safe.  I  re¬ 
call  the  Irene  could  clear  with  five  planks 
exposed. 

Pile  Driver  Crews 

There  were  two  pile  drivers  based  in 
Astoria.  Gilpin  Construction  of  Portland 
kept  a  driver  which  was  tied  next  to  the 
ferry  landing  at  the  foot  of  14th  Street 
when  not  in  use.  Otto  Herman  was  in 
charge  of  operations.  When  I  worked  for 
Knappton  we  used  to  move  them 
around.  Axel  Lundell  was  the  engineer. 
John  Saarheim  was  a  pile  buck  with 
another  fellow  named  Art  Emholt.  The 
boss  was  Art  Rosenberg.  Last  I  heard,  he 
died  of  a  head  injury  received  while 
working  on  the  pile  driver.  Then  there 
was  the  local  pile  driver  owned  by 
Makela's  of  Uniontown.  There  was 
Fred,  Bill  and  Andy.  Andy  was  the  en¬ 
gineer.  He  was  a  small  fellow.  Fred  and 
Bill  were  large,  robust  men. 

Work  performed  by  the  pile  drivers 
consisted  of  either  new  construction  or 
maintenance  on  docks,  bridges,  fish 
traps,  river  jetties,  log  storage  dolphins 
and  navigation  light  dolphins  or  piles. 
When  the  work  was  too  far  to  run  back 
and  forth  to  town,  the  crew  lived  aboard 
in  an  area  behind  the  steam  boiler.  Bunk 
racks  lined  the  walls,  with  a  table  and 
water  barrel.  Corned  beef  stew  was  easy 
fixing  for  supper.  Arvi  Lopakka  worked 
as  pile  buck  for  the  Makelas  before  injur¬ 
ing  his  leg.  He  then  came  to  work  for 
Arrow  Tug  on  the  #3  with  Johnnie  and  I. 
Arvi  was  still  single,  but  shortly  got 
married.  He  would  bring  a  loaf  of  his 
mother's  homemade  black  Finnish  po¬ 
tato  bread  aboard  at  times.  It  was  so 
good,  and  didn't  last  very  long. 


Milk  in  those  days  came  in  a  glass 
bottle,  and  the  cream  would  rise  to  the 
top.  Johnnie  liked  rich  cream  in  his 
coffee,  so  I  would  always  pour  the  top  of 
the  bottle  into  a  glass.  I  preferred  it  my¬ 
self,  still  using  cream  in  my  coffee  but  no 
sugar. 

The  Narrow-gauge  Railroad 

The  OWRN  (Oregon-Washington 
Railway  &  Navigation)  operated  a  nar¬ 
row-gauge  railroad  in  Pacific  County, 
Washington,  running  from  Megler  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  Columbia  River  to 
Nahcotta  on  Shoalwater  Bay,  a  distance 
of  28  miles.  Stops  were  made  at 
McGowan,  Ft.  Columbia,  Chinook,  II- 
waco,  Seaview,  Long  Beach,  Klipsan, 
Ocean  Park,  and  Oysterville,  and  flag- 
stops  between. 

Portland  professional  families  had 
summer  homes  on  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
menfolk  would  come  down  for  weekend 
visits.  Sternwheelers  made  the  trip  from 
Portland  to  Megler  via  Astoria,  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  train  for  further  travel  by 
land.  Early  boats  serving  this  trade  were 
the  steamers  Hassalo  and  the  Harvest 
Queen,  both  luxury  craft  for  their  time. 

The  story  was  told  that  when  the  rail¬ 
road  was  built,  the  company  wanted  to 
place  the  tracks  away  from  the  river 
shore  on  the  McGowan  property,  from 
about  Pt.  Ellice  to  Ft.  Columbia.  Mr.  P.  J. 
McGowan  would  have  none  of  this.  He 
insisted  the  track  be  along  the  upper  high 
water  mark.  His  Irish  acumen  prevailed. 
It  not  only  was  to  protect  his  land  in  the 
ensuing  years,  but  he  also  provided  the 
rock  for  bank  protection  from  none  other 
than  his  own  quarry  site.  Grandpa's 
house  was  only  a  few  blocks  distant  from 
the  site.  As  a  child,  I  would  often  play 
there  in  the  old  powder  house  and  tool 
buildings  which  still  remained  at  that 
time. 

Where  the  present  Ft.  Columbia 
museum  sits  on  a  bluff  above  the  river 
bank,  a  tunnel  was  dug  through  the  jut- 
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ting  hillside.  When  the  railroad  was  later 
abandoned,  the  tunnel  was  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  present  state  highway. 
Before  that,  the  highway  went  out  and 
around  the  bluff  over  water,  being  built 
on  a  trestle  of  wood  piling  and  planks 
laid  longitudinally.  In  the  summer  after 
supper,  it  was  the  practice  of  my  grandpa 
and  my  two  uncles  who  still  lived  at 
home,  to  take  a  walk  usually  toward  Pt. 
Ellice  along  the  sand  beach.  When  the 
tunnel  was  being  enlarged,  we  would 
often  walk  the  opposite  way  on  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  or  the  gravel  road,  to  check 
on  the  progress  of  the  workmen.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  evolution  of  the  road  from 
dusty  gravel,  then  oiled  gravel,  to  the 
present  hard  surface  oil  pavement. 

Union  Oil  Derrick  Nearby 
Probably  little  was  known  of  the 
search  for  oil  in  this  area  in  the  early  30's. 
Union  Oil  erected  a  steel  drilling  tower 
not  more  than  500  yards  from  grandpa's 
house  on  the  McGowan's  property.  I  can 
remember  my  grandparents  signing 
papers  granting  Union  Oil  underground 


rights  for  any  oil  found  on  their  property 
in  exchange  for  royalties.  Later,  overly 
optimistic  talk  would  sometimes  occur  at 
the  supper  table  envisioning  a  large  dock 
being  built  out  from  the  family  home 
with  tankers  making  regular  calls  to  haul 
away  the  riches  (and  also  enriching  the 
family  coffers).  Sad  to  say,  the  dreams 
never  materialized.  The  drilling  ceased 
after  about  a  year. 

Journey  to  Cathlamet 

Before  I  forget.  I'll  tell  you  a  little 
about  transportation  back  in  the  20's  as 
related  to  me  by  Uncle  Ted  Shull,  who 
married  my  mother's  sister  Esther.  She's 
the  one  who  worked  as  bookkeeper  for 
Tod  Carruthers  in  the  hardware  store. 

Ted  grew  up  in  Missoula,  Montana, 
graduating  with  a  degree  in  forestry  en¬ 
gineering  from  Montana  State.  He  then 
obtained  his  masters  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  He 
shortly  was  hired  by  Crown  Willamette 
Paper  Co.  for  a  position  as  engineer  at  the 
Cathlamet  operation  up  the  Elockoman 
Valley.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  rail- 


Postcard  view  of  the  O.W.R.N.  narrow  gauge  railroad  that  ran  between  Megler  and 
Nahcotta,  Washington.  On  the  right  can  be  seen  Fred  Reef's  fish  trap.  (CCHS  photo 
#1800-235.) 


Author  Harold  Nelson  on  bow  of  the 
Arrow  #3  towboat,  circa  1936.  In  the 
wheelhouse  is  skipper  Johnnie  Han- 
hela,  and  alongside  is  engineer  Arvi 
Lopakka.  (CCHS  photo  #2917-342.) 

road  logging  camps  of  the  area,  employ¬ 
ing  over  a  hundred  men.  Bunkhouses 
were  provided  for  the  single  men,  and 
houses  for  the  married  family  men.  The 
camp  was  about  10  to  12  miles  out  of 
Cathlamet,  up  the  valley.  In  order  to 
reach  his  new  job,  Ted  boarded  a  train  in 
Seattle,  riding  to  Kalama.  From  there  he 
hired  a  boat  which  took  him  across  the 
river  to  Goble.  Here  he  caught  the  Port- 
land-Astoria  train,  riding  as  far  as  West- 
port  where  he  got  off  and  walked  half  a 
mile  to  the  ferry  landing  on  Westport 
Slough. 

While  waiting  for  the  ferry,  a  car 
drove  up  occupied  by  a  couple  with  two 
small  boys.  The  man  got  out  and  after 
sizing  up  Ted  who  was  standing  with  his 
suitcases  nearby,  walked  over  and  said, 
"Are  you  the  new  engineer  for  Crown?" 
After  exchanging  introductions,  it  was 
learned  the  man  was  Ed  P.  Stamm,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Logging  for  Crown.  Ted 
was  invited  to  ride  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
camp  after  two  ferry  crossings:  from 
Westport  to  Puget  Island,  a  drive  across 
the  island,  then  another  ferry  to  Cath¬ 
lamet.  A  bridge  now  replaces  the  Cath¬ 


lamet  ferry  side.  They  became  friends  for 
many  years  after,  both  being  transferred 
to  the  headquarters  office  in  Portland 
later  on.  Incidentally,  Crown  Zeller- 
bach's  tree  farm  near  Vernonia  is  named 
after  Ed  Stamm. 

Experience  on  Tow  Boats 

The  winter  of  1936-37  was  cold  with 
below  normal  freezing  weather.  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Youngs  River  both  had 
solid  ice  in  the  upper  reaches.  Log  rafts 
were  broken  out  of  solid  surface  ice. 
While  on  the  Arrow  #3,  we  towed  barges 
loaded  with  lumber  from  Prouty  Mill  to 
the  Albina  crane  in  Portland.  When 
reaching  St.  Helens,  we  turned  into  the 
Willamette  Slough  channel  on  one  trip  to 
avoid  heavy  ice  floes  drifting  down  the 
main  Columbia.  The  upper  Columbia 
area  was  much  colder,  hence  thicker  ice. 
What  ice  we  had  run  through  up  to  this 
point  gouged  the  forward  rake  of  the 
wood  barge.  This  was  not  serious 
enough  to  be  alarming. 

On  another  trip  to  Milwaukie  with 
about  six  set  of  boomsticks  with  the  #3, 
we  ran  into  heavy  current  in  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  River  due  to  winter  freshet.  We 
tied  up  three  sets  of  sticks  at  an  old  mill 
site,  just  down  from  the  Sellwood  Bridge, 
due  to  swift  current,  and  proceeded  with 
the  other  three.  When  we  reached  the 
Milwaukie  boom  it  was  dark.  The  cur¬ 
rent  at  this  point  was  swift.  The  tie  up 
dolphin  had  a  stout  tie  up  cable  with 
short  chain  and  toggle.  I  fastened  this 
into  the  ring  of  the  center  set  of  boom- 
sticks  and  "double  toggled"  it.  That 
meant  the  chain  went  through  the  boom 
chain  ring  twice  for  added  safety. 
Johnny  eased  the  tow  back  so  the  tie  up 
line  fetched  taut.  There  was  no  need  to 
tie  the  tail  end  up  as  the  current  took  care 
of  that  end  and  we  would  be  back  next 
morning  with  the  other  3  sets. 

As  was  customary  when  we  laid  over 
for  the  night  in  Portland,  we  would  tie  up 
at  the  Harbor  Patrol  moorage  below  the 
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west  end  of  the  Steel  Bridge.  Karl  Prehn 
(brother  of  Ed  Prehn,  Astoria  dentist) 
was  harbor  master.  Only  minutes  had 
passed  when  one  of  the  duty  officers 
came  aboard  and  told  us  a  call  had  been 
received  reporting  some  boomsticks  had 
broken  loose  from  the  tie  up  dolphin  near 
Milwaukie. 

A  Towboatman's  Nightmare 

Although  we  were  skeptical  that  it 
could  be  our  sticks,  Johnny  elected  to  re¬ 
turn  upstream.  When  reaching  the  scene 
after  bucking  the  strong  freshet,  the 
searchlight  was  directed  to  light  the  area. 
What  we  saw  was  the  awfullest  mess  you 
could  imagine.  True  -  our  sticks  had 
broken  loose  and  drifted  down  a  few 
hundred  yards  and  lay  against  the  bank 
in  a  back  eddy.  We  could  not  believe 
what  our  eyes  told  us. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  do  any¬ 
thing  now  especially  in  the  dark,  so  we 
hooked  our  towline  onto  the  mess,  pay¬ 
ing  it  out  as  we  ran  up  to  the  dolphin  and 
tied  up  for  the  night.  At  least  this  way 
they  wouldn't  end  up  in  the  Portland 
harbor  by  morning. 

The  next  morning  we  towed  the 
whole  bundle  downstream  to  slacker 
water  and  spent  about  two  days  sorting 
them  out.  The  sticks  had  jumped  over 
one  another  so  the  chains  were  crossed. 
The  brands  were  mixed  so  this  compli¬ 
cated  it  more.  We  would  have  to  drop 
the  toggle  end  on  most  to  free  the  stick 
and  then  reposition  it  to  retoggle. 
Whew!  What  a  job,  and  what  a  seem¬ 
ingly  waste  of  time  that  was!  But  it  had 
to  be  done.  To  this  day  I  don't  know  how 
it  could  have  happened? 

A  Night  on  the  Town 

Whenever  we  laid  overnight  in  Port¬ 
land,  we  usually  walked  uptown  in  the 
evening,  sometimes  to  a  restaurant  or 
taking  in  a  combination  movie  and  bur¬ 
lesque.  The  Star  Theatre  at  S.W .  3rd  and 
Burnside  offered  the  latter.  What  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  was;  the  old  slapstick 


comedy  and  jokes.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  boat  through  the  "Skid  Road"  area 
we  usually  stopped  at  a  lunch  counter  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  foot  of  the  west  end  of  the 
Steel  Bridge.  There  we  would  top  off  our 
evening  with  a  milkshake  made  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Then  aboard  to  bed  for 
sleep,  interrupted  frequently  by  the  train 
and  bridge  whistles  close  by.  Incidently, 
the  Star  Theatre  sign  is  still  there,  but  the 
ice  cream  place  is  no  more.  I  have  passed 
both  places  many  times  since  living  in 
Portland,  and  think  back  on  the  earlier 
experiences. 

Grays  River  Creamery  Trips 

During  this  period,  LCDC  (Lower 
Columbia  Dairy  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion)  operated  branch  creameries,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  main  plant  in  Astoria.  They 
were  located  in  Grays  River  and  Clat- 
skanie.  Chet  Laughlin  was  general 
manager.  His  daughter,  Connie,  was 
another  classmate  of  mine.  A  member  of 
the  Astoria  plant  was  Johnny  Steele.  I 
only  knew  of  him  casually,  but  I  mention 
him  as  he  was  a  duck  hunting  partner  of 
Frank  Hoagland,  well-known  pioneer  of 
Astoria  and  life-long  employee  of  CRPA, 
later  Bumble  Bee.  The  two  men  were  ar¬ 
dent  duck  hunters  and  you  could  bet 
they  were  in  the  "Islands"  every 
weekend.  I  saw  them  many  times  from 
a  distance  while  Uncle  August  and  I 
hunted  together. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  trips  to 
Grays  River  Creamery  with  an  oil  barge. 
The  creamery  had  an  oil-fired  boiler  for 
steam  and  hot  water.  A  large  oil  storage 
tank  sat  on  the  side  hill  across  the  road 
from  the  creamery.  I  made  trips  with  my 
dad,  both  as  a  youngster  and  later  as  his 
deck  hand.  1  made  a  few  trips  on  The 
Defender  when  decking  on  her.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  Grays  River  was  a  big  shallow 
flat  with  minimum  water,  so  you  had  to 
go  in  on  the  flood  tide  after  the  water 
raised.  By  the  time  the  oil  had  been 
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pumped  the  tide  usually  had  fallen  so 
you  waited  to  go  out  on  the  next  tide. 

Ben  Glover  was  plant  manager  and 
always  gave  us  butter,  cream  and 
powdered  milk.  My  dad  was  very  fond 
of  fresh  strawberries  and  cream.  So  we 
would  usually  buy  strawberries  to  take, 
when  in  season.  Should  any  of  you  pass 
the  creamery  building  (which  still  stands 
but  no  longer  used  for  that)  and  recog¬ 
nize  it,  try  to  visualize  a  tug  and  oil  barge 
tied  up  nearby  pumping  oil.  I  have 
passed  the  spot  many  times  and  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  such  a  small  narrow 
river  accommodated  it.  I  remember  low 
hanging  Alder  tree  branches  along  the 
banks  being  broken  by  the  barge  corner 
as  we  progressed  upstream. 

Navy  Struck  Channel  Buoy 

In  early  1941,  the  Army  and  Navy  had 
been  remanning  and  establishing  facili¬ 
ties  about  the  lower  Columbia  river.  The 
Navy  had  appropriated  a  former  purse 
seigner  of  about  75'  length  for  use  on  the 
river  and  renamed  it  the  U.S.S.  Night¬ 
ingale.  The  vessel  was  crossing  the  river 
on  December  26, 1941  toward  the  Oregon 
side  below  the  Hammond  Boat  Basin 
(not  then  in  existence).  It  struck  a  chan¬ 
nel  buoy  (I'm  guessing  that  it  was  #23), 
stoving  a  hole  in  the  side.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  beach  her  on  the  Oregon 
shore,  but  the  vessel  sank  before  reach¬ 
ing  shallow  water.  The  report  we  re¬ 
ceived  was  to  the  effect  the  duty  officer 
had  failed  to  allow  for  the  strong  ebb  drift 
effect  on  his  course.  We  never  did  con¬ 
firm  the  actual  cause  of  the  mishap.  It 
sounded  reasonable. 

Salvage  operations  were  commenced 
at  once  by  Art  Zimmerman  and  Fred 
Divine,  together  with  his  brother  Mau¬ 
rice  "Mory"  Divine.  I  would  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  have  a  number  of  associations 
with  Mory  years  later  while  investigat¬ 
ing  submarine  telephone  cable  damage 
losses  for  Pacific  Northwest  Bell.  Cables 
were  severed  five  times  during  the  con¬ 


struction  of  the  Astoria-Pt.  Ellice  bridge, 
plus  losses  at  Newport,  Florence  and 
"Bugby  Hole"  Puget  Island.  A  Standard 
Oil  tanker  took  out  one  of  our  cables 
while  docking  at  5th  Street  Plant.  The 
marine  experience  I  had  gained  years 
earlier  proved  invaluable  in  making 
successful  recovery  of  damages,  despite 
denials  of  liability,  at  times.  We  pre¬ 
vailed  in  one  case  which  eventually 
reached  District  Court  in  Clatsop 
County.  The  two  young  opposing  attor¬ 
neys  in  the  case  have  both  reached  high 
positions.  One  is  President  of  an  Oregon 
Public  Utility;  the  other  a  State  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice.  I'd  say  they  have 
come  a  long  way  since  those  days  spent 
in  the  Court  House  in  Astoria.  For  me  — 
I'm  retired,  enjoying  myself. 

The  salvage  equipment  for  raising  the 
sunken  vessel  was  assembled  at  the  As¬ 
toria  Port  Docks,  Pier  11.  Two  barges 
were  each  fitted  with  four  12"  by  12" 
wood  timbers  bolted  to  the  deck  with  one 
end  protruding  over  the  side.  A  large 
hole  was  bored  through  the  timber  end 
which  protruded.  Through  this  hole  a 
heavy  ships  anchor  chain  was  strung.  A 
thick  12"  by  12"  square  metal  plate  was 
made  with  a  notch,  which  when  placed 
between  the  links  of  chains,  held  the 
chain  firmly  in  the  timber  end.  The  two 
barges  were  placed  parallel  to  one 
another  with  the  chain  suspended  in  an 
arc  in  the  water  below. 

With  this  arrangement  planned,  the 
barges  were  towed  to  the  site  of  sinking, 
together  with  the  derrick  barge  Astoria, 
owned  by  General  Construction  of  Port¬ 
land.  Two  towboats  were  used,  the 
steamer  Knappton  skippered  by  Bill  Ja¬ 
cobson,  Ed  Shatto,  engineer  and  Andy 
Larson,  deck-hand.  I  was  decking  on  the 
Irene  with  my  dad  at  the  time.  The  As¬ 
toria  was  placed  immediately  upstream 
from  the  sunken  vessel  and  her  "spuds" 
dropped  to  hold  her  in  position.  These 
are  long  heavy  wood  timbers  mounted 
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on  vertical  frames  with  a  winch  cable  to 
lower  or  raise.  When  dropped  into  the 
river  bottom,  the  derrick  barge  is  held  se¬ 
curely  in  place.  In  addition,  anchors 
were  run  out  from  each  corner  to  furnish 
more  stability  of  position. 

The  two  barges  were  then  placed,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  sunken  vessel,  with 
the  timber  ends  about  even  with  the  ves¬ 
sel's  side.  The  deck  house  was  still  above 
water.  The  barges  were  secured  to  the 
end  of  the  Astoria's  corners.  One  end  of 
the  anchor  chain  was  lowered  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Fred  Devine  did  the  diving  and  ran 
a  cable  under  the  keel  of  the  vessel.  A 
steam  jet  was  used  to  open  a  trench  so  the 
line  could  be  pulled  through  and  under 
the  hull.  When  this  was  done  the  line 
was  attached  to  the  anchor  chain  and 
pulled  under  the  hull  and  upwards.  This 
end  was  then  run  through  the  timber 
hole  on  the  barge  on  the  opposite  side. 
With  the  slings  now  under  the  hull,  the 
Astoria  with  its  derrick  boom  alternately 
took  up  slack  on  the  chains,  slowly  rais¬ 
ing  the  hull  in  the  sling.  The  steel  plates 
I  mentioned  would  be  placed  between 
the  links  to  hold  the  chain  from  slacking 
back  down  through  the  timber  holes. 

Conditions  Threaten  Operation 

When  all  seemed  to  be  going  well, 
with  the  hull  finally  floating  free  off  the 
bottom  in  the  chain  sling,  tragedy  struck. 
A  combination  of  extreme  downstream 
wind  and  ebb  tide  coupled  with  a  heavy 
ground  swell  coming  in  from  the  ocean 
in  opposite  direction,  caused  the  barges 
to  surge  violently.  Soon  two  timber  ends 
holding  the  chain  were  splintered.  The 
decision  was  made  to  lower  the  vessel 
back  to  the  bottom,  thereby  taking  the 
chain  strain  off  of  the  timber  ends. 

Because  of  the  strain  placed  on  the  As¬ 
toria  and  two  barges,  towlines  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  two  upstream  corners  of  the 
derrick  barge  from  the  Knappton  and 
Irene.  We  both  put  on  about  third  power, 
taking  most  of  the  strain  off  the  "spuds" 


A  familiar  sight  along  the  Astoria  wa¬ 
terfront  was  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  survey  boat,  George  H. 
Mendell.  She  usually  berthed  at  the 
old  railroad  docks  near  the  foot  of 
15th  Street.  Of  wood  hull  and  grace¬ 
ful  lines,  steam  powered  and  about 
125'  length,  she  performed  many 
years  of  hydrographic  survey  work 
on  the  lower  Columbia.  About  1934 
she  was  replaced  by  a  new  steel  hull, 
diesel  powered  vessel  of  slightly 
larger  size,  the  Robert  Gray.  She  too 
was  a  handsome  vessel.  (CCHS 
photo  #4475-342.) 

and  anchor  cables.  This  lasted  a  good 
part  of  the  night. 

At  low  water,  conditions  improved 
and  the  process  was  again  repeated.  The 
vessel  was  finally  floated  sufficiently 
high  enough  to  tow  to  the  Astoria  Port 
Docks.  With  assistance  of  the  port's  dock 
crane,  further  raising  was  accomplished. 
Crim  Calderwood  was  boss  of  the  port's 
two  steam  cranes.  We  weren't  involved 
any  further,  so  we  left.  I  went  to  bed  as 
soon  as  I  reached  home,  as  we  had  been 
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up  for  27  hours  without  sleep.  I  think  it 
was  on  a  Sunday  that  we  reached  home 
and  didn't  have  to  work  that  day. 

Sand  Island  Becomes  Two 
Did  you  know  that  the  two  islands  in 
the  Columbia  near  the  mouth,  were  once 
a  single  island?  Due  to  a  change  ap¬ 
parently  in  river  currents,  the  outer  edge 
of  Sand  Island  near  the  upstream  end 
began  to  erode.  Eventually  an  opening 
developed  so  water  began  to  flow  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts.  It  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  opening  was  widening. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
soon  attempted  to  stop  the  breach.  I  was 
decking  with  my  dad  on  the  Irene  at  the 
time.  I  recall  we  had  a  barge  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  unload  on  the  beach  at  high 
water  after  dark.  The  unloading  was  not 
going  as  fast  as  my  dad  preferred.  The 
tide  started  to  drop  and  the  engine  soon 
started  to  pump  sand  in  the  cooling 
water  for  the  cylinder  heads.  He  told  the 
boss  if  we  didn't  get  the  job  done  soon  we 
were  going  to  back  off,  "finished  or  not". 
Very  soon,  unloading  was  completed 
and  we  backed  off,  dragging  the  bottom 
till  we  reached  deeper  water.  Best  I  re¬ 
call,  this  was  in  1941. 

Tows  Made  to  Ilwaco 
While  I  was  employed  with  Arrow 
Tug  in  1936-37,  tows  were  made  to  Il¬ 
waco.  Shell  Oil  Company  had  a  finger 
pier  off  the  ramp  leading  out  to  the  P.  J. 
McGowan  and  Son  Salmon  Cannery.  A 
barge  would  be  used  for  hauling  gas  over 
to  Ilwaco  from  the  Port  Dock  plant.  At 
this  time,  the  entrance  channel  to  Ilwaco 
entered  Baker's  Bay  at  the  upper  end  of 
Sand  Island.  The  present  channel  is  now 
located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Island  near 
Cape  Disappointment.  The  old  channel 
has  shoaled  so  badly  it's  passable  only  by 
the  smallest  of  draft  boats,  and  only 
when  the  tide  is  up. 

Rodgers  Mill 

There  was  a  small  sawmill  known  as 
Rodgers  Mill  located  in  the  harbor.  Il¬ 


waco  Boat  Works  occupy  the  location 
now.  Howard  Gertulla  was  the  original 
owner,  selling  out  several  years  ago. 
Howard  was  a  master  boat  builder, 
machinist  or  what-have-you.  He  is 
deceased  several  years.  I  used  to  visit 
with  him  when  spending  weekends  at 
Seaview,  where  my  wife's  folks  had  a 
summer  place.  He  had  a  cousin  or 
brother  who  had  a  boat  shop  on  the  Siletz 
above  the  highway  bridge  near  Taft  (Lin¬ 
coln  City).  The  log  rafts  we  towed  into 
Rodgers  were  quite  small,  as  the  mill  cut 
only  for  local  use  as  far  as  I  knew. 

Relatives  in  Astoria 

Just  before  completing  this  writing  I 
had  occasion  to  talk  by  telephone  to  my 
cousin  Lucille  Thirion,  who  resides  in 
Eugene.  I  learned  a  few  details  I  had 
never  before  been  aware  or  clear  on,  re¬ 
garding  part  of  the  family.  Lucile  was  a 
daughter  of  Nellie,  one  of  my  dad's  sis¬ 
ters.  I  thought  perhaps  some  of  the 
people  I'll  mention  may  have  been  your 
friends,  acquaintances,  or  a  name  famil¬ 
iar  during  your  time.  One  can't  tell, 
maybe  we'll  even  find  out  we  might  be 
related,  even  in  a  "shirt  tail  way"  as  they 
used  to  refer  to  a  distant  relationship. 
Here  goes,  anyway: 

Grandpa  Nelson  had  two  brothers, 
Otto  and  John,  the  latter  a  single  man. 
Otto,  a  lifelong  gillnetter,  had  three  child¬ 
ren,  Selma,  Esther  and  "Little  Oscar".  I 
remember  the  latter  two  by  name  and 
sight  only.  Uncle  Otto,  as  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  some,  lived  in  Uppertown  in 
a  house  on  a  bank  with  steep  steps.  He 
lost  his  life  on  those  steps,  from  a  fall.  I 
recall  Aunt  Nellie  talking  of  going  fish¬ 
ing  with  Uncle  Otto  in  the  gillnet  boat 
from  George  and  Barker  Station  near 
37th  Street.  She  was  still  a  young  girl. 
When  Uncle  Otto  finished  laying  out  the 
net  and  after  sizing  it  up  and  satisfying 
himself  it  was  drifting  alright  he  would 
say  "Now  da  net  is  fis-sing."  Later  the 
Swede  stove  would  be  fired  up,  coffee 
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put  on,  and  the  lunch  box  opened  to 
while  away  the  time  till  pick  up  at  the  end 
of  the  drift. 

Lunch  in  Gillnet  Boat 

Speaking  of  lunch  boxes,  I  must  inter¬ 
rupt  and  tell  you  of  a  similar  evening  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  gillnet  boat.  This  comes 
from  a  boyhood  friend,  who  used  to 
"boat  pull"  for  an  old-timer,  fishing  out 
of  Chinook  Station  near  46th  Street. 
When  all  was  secure,  the  net  put  out  and 
the  time  right,  the  old-timer  would  break 
out  his  big  wooden  lunch  box  his  wife 
had  heaped  with  goodies,  and  say  to  my 
young  friend,  "Vel  now  ve  see  what  da 
old  voomen  got  for  us  tonight."  He  pre¬ 
ferred  hot  chocolate  to  coffee,  and  would 
then  say,  "Now  we  make  da  coca-lahts." 
I'm  sorry  to  interrupt  the  Nelson  story, 
so  let's  get  back  on  the  track. 

John,  the  other  brother,  was  a  ba¬ 
chelor  and  not  much  remembered  of 
him.  A  sister  who  was  referred  to  by 
many  as  "Aunt  Brita"  married  a  man 
named  Peterson.  Several  children  were 
born,  including  Johan,  who  married 
Annie  Basel.  They  had  two  children, 
Austin  and  Bernice.  Bernice  married  Ed 
Baker  who  she  met  while  teaching 
school.  Ed  was  timekeeper  for 
Tidewater  Timber  at  the  Summit,  later 
becoming  salesman  for  Fisher  Bros.  A 
daughter,  Cheryl,  was  born  to  them. 

Count  Felix  Von  Luckner 

Annie  was  a  sister  to  Rudolph  Basel, 
boat  carpenter  at  Scandinavian  Station 
during  Johan's  tenure  as  superintendent 
at  the  boat  yard.  One  of  Annie's  sisters, 
Edith  "Edie",  married  August  "Gus" 
Heuer.  The  Heuers  were  good  friends  of 
my  folks  and  visited  each  other 
frequently.  I  can  recall  as  a  youngster, 
Gus  telling  of  his  younger  days  in  Ger¬ 
many  before  coming  to  America.  Some 
of  you  may  recall  the  famous  German, 
Count  Felix  Von  Luckner,  of  World  War 
I  submarine  fame.  "U  boats",  they  called 
them.  Gus  told  me  of  crewing  with  him 


on  a  German  sailing  ship  years  before  the 
war  started  with  the  Allies.  Gus 
gillnetted  for  awhile,  but  then  became  an 
agent  for  Farmer's  Insurance  in  Astoria. 
A  daughter,  Janice,  was  born  to  them. 

Holidays  at  Pete  and  Ellen's 

One  of  the  Peterson  daughters,  Ellen, 
married  Pete  Brach,  a  plumber  who 
worked  for  Bill  Laws  and  later  had  his 
own  shop  with  son,  Eldred.  During  the 
Christmas  holidays,  my  parents  and  I 
would  join  other  family  members  and 
friends  at  the  Brachs.  Home  brew,  wine 
and  liquor  were  served  despite  prohibi¬ 
tion  (in  moderation,  of  course).  Pete  was 
one  of  my  favorite  elders,  and  always 
talked  to  me.  He  called  me  "Cap'n", 
short  for  captain.  The  menfolk  usually 
would  congregate  in  the  kitchen  for  their 
"nips".  Pete  made  homemade  dan¬ 
delion  wine  which  he  would  let  me  have 
a  few  thimblefulls.  I  liked  it,  but  have 
never  tasted  it  since.  The  closest  I  came 
was  talking  about  it  years  later,  with  a  fel¬ 
low  employee  at  the  phone  company 
who  made  it  every  year  for  himself.  An 
old  family  custom,  he  said.  If  you've 
never  tasted  it,  you've  missed  something 
special. 

Dad's  brother,  August,  married 
Sophia  Anderson  from  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Sophia  had  two  sisters,  Laura  and  Vic¬ 
toria.  They  called  the  latter,  "Tura".  I 
never  knew  the  origin  of  that  nickname. 
Tura  played  the  piano  at  the  grange 
dances.  Laura,  the  other  sister,  married 
Fritz  Elfving.  I  need  not  say  more. 
Everyone  in  Astoria  knew  or  heard  of 
Fritz  and  his  Tourist  ferry  fleet. 

Speaking  of  the  holiday  festivities, 
Christmas  time  was  the  event  of  the  year 
in  the  Elfving  home.  I  remember  my 
parents  going  there,  and  one  time  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  go.  Fritz  loved  to  eat 
and  to  give  his  guests  the  best  money 
could  buy.  The  finest  of  food  was  placed 
on  the  Smorgasbord  table  including  im¬ 
ports  of  cheeses,  pickled  herring,  breads. 
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and  of  course  aquavit  [Akvavit,  water  of 
life],  the  national  drink  of  Scandinavia. 
My  wife  and  I  recently  made  a  trip 
through  Scandinavia.  Fritz's  table  was 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  best  we  had  over 
there. 

Heckard's  Related  by  Marriage 
I  must  mention  the  Heckards  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.  Owen  Heckard  was  a  well- 
known  timber  cruiser  and  descendant  of 
pioneer  stock.  He  married  one  of  the 
Anderson  brother's  daughters,  Nellie,  a 
cousin  to  Aunt  Sophia,  Laura  and  Tura. 
Art,  one  of  his  sons,  was  a  classmate  of 
mine  in  school.  We  still  maintain  con¬ 
tact,  and  sport  fish  together  in  Alaska, 
British  Columbia  and  Mexico. 

In  a  community  the  size  of  Astoria, 
isn't  it  surprising  the  number  of  people 
who  have  ties?  Thought  this  would  be 
interesting  to  you.  Probably  you  could 
repeat  the  same  type  of  story  yourself. 
Astoria  Physicians  and  Attorneys 
Astoria  was  no  exception:  it's  resi¬ 
dents  got  the  measles,  had  babies  and 
toothaches,  too.  And  disputes  could  also 
arise.  Perhaps  some  of  you  were  patients 
or  clients  of  some  of  the  early  profession¬ 
als  I  would  like  to  mention,  who  served 
the  community  in  their  respective  fields. 
If  your  own  favorite  has  been  over¬ 
looked,  I  apologize. 

In  the  medical  field  were  Doctors  For- 
strom,  Fowler,  Spalding,  Van  Dusen, 
Waffle  (Mr.  &  Mrs),  Kullberg,  Vincel, 
Allen,  Straumfjiord,  Hyde  and  Pilking- 
ton. 

Among  the  dentists  were  Lindstrom, 
Caffyn,  Harding,  Fredericks,  Pittenger, 
Prehn  and  Parpala. 


In  the  legal  field  were  Anderson, 
Franciscovich,  Norblad,  Hesse,  West, 
Spittle,  Judd,  Hope,  Fulton  and  Wyatt  to 
represent  you.  Bob  Anderson  and 
George  Fulton,  sons  of  the  old-timers, 
followed  in  their  father's  profession, 
practicing  in  Astoria  for  many  years. 

"So  Long  For  Now" 

Well,  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  our 
journey  into  the  past.  Some  of  you  may 
recognize  the  places,  events  and  people 
talked  about.  Some  perhaps  not.  Either 
way,  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  my  story 
half  as  much  as  I  have  in  re-living  the 
events  to  tell  you  about  them.  It  was  fun 
to  spend  the  time  and  reflect  both  good 
and  bad  times,  mostly  the  good  ones. 

As  Lowell  Thomas,  the  once  famous 
radio  newscaster  and  explorer  would  say 
at  the  end  of  his  program,  "So  long  for 
now." 


Author  Harold  C.  Nelson  is  a  native  Astorian, 
graduating  from  Astoria  High  School  in  1936. 
His  father  was  a  riverman  and  towboat  skipper,  so 
Harold  grew  up  on  the  river  and  became  a  towboat 
skipper  himself  at  the  young  age  of  19.  While 
going  to  Oregon  State  College  he  continued  work¬ 
ing  on  the  river  during  summers.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  on  minesweepers  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  until  his  discharge  as  a  Lieutenant  J.G.  in 
March,  1946.  He  returned  to  Portland,  where  his 
wife,  Virginia,  was  living  and  joined  the  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (later  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell),  retiring  from  there  in  1978  after 
32  years  of  continuous  service.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Nelson,  we  have  had  a  most  informative  and  nos¬ 
talgic  journey  into  our  Clatsop  County  ( and 
neighboring  Pacific  County,  Washington)  past. 
The  earlier  parts  of  this  series  appeared  in  the 
Winter,  1986,  Fall  1987  and  Spring  1988  issues. 
Most  previous  CUMTUX  issues  are  available 
from  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society. 


fiest  Wishes  for  the  ^Holidays  and  the  9{ew  year 

from  your 

CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
BOARD  and  STAFF  MEMBERS 
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This  photo  of  Svensen  was  taken  in  August  of  1927.  Shown  is  Antin's  Store  with  a 
large  Frostkist  Ice  Cream  sign,  and  Antin's  Filling  Station.  (CCFIS  photo  #5686-036.) 


The  school  at  Westport  circa  1900.  A  note  written  on  the  back  says:  "Tama,  Fred  and 
Elsie  Strong  attended  school  here,  about  5  years."  (CCHS  photo  #203-511.) 


